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The News in Review 


fiomic Conference Papers 


Hammar 
skjold has announced publication by 


Secretary-General Dag 


the United Nations of the Proceedings 
of the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held 
August 

The proceedings, which will be pub 
lished in sixteen volumes of approxi 


in Geneva last 


mately 500 pages each, will constitute 
the complete, unabridged record of the 
Conference and will comprise all 
papers, whether presented orally or in 
written form at the Conference, to 
gether with a record of the discussions 
concerning each paper 

The papers will be published in sev 
eral languages. The English edition 
will be available in the beginning of 
1956, the others at a later date still to 
be determined. This will be the only 
publication to make available, in their 
entirety, all the scientific papers sub 
mitted at the Conference by more than 
thirty international 
agencies and will constitute the only 
complete record of the Conference, at 
which approximately 1,200 scientists 
partici 


countries and 


from seventy-two countries 


pated 


Border Incident 


A border incident between Jordan 
and Israel was brought before the 
Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice Com 
mission on September 10. The Com- 
mission found that a period of rela 
tive tranquillity along the Israel-Jor- 
dan border was broken when a group 
of about five well-trained and armed 
saboteurs crossed into Israel on the 
night of September 6 and blew up 
several installations, causing consider 
able damage 

The Commission called on Jordan 
ian authorities to show their good faith 
in maintaining peace and quiet along 
the demarcation line by apprehending 
the perpetrators of the acts of sabo 
tage and by preventing recurrence of 
General 


similar violations of the 


Armistice Agreement 

The United Nations. Chairman of 
the Commission and the Israeli dele 
gation voted in favor of the resolu 
tion The Jordanian delegation voted 
against 

At the same time, the Chairman, in 


explaining his vote, said that in his 


opinion there had been no change in 
Jordan’s willingness to show its good 
faith in maintaining peace and quiet 
along the border. He added that he 
knew Jordan was doing everything in 
ts power to apprehend the perpetra 
tors of this crime and he considered 
that the resolution was merely a re 
iteration of the attitude that Jordanian 
authorities have continued to display 
(For a report on the Security Coun 
cil’s adoption of a resolution on 
Israeli-Egyptian 
6) 


relations, see page 


Crime Congress 


With the more than 500 delegates 


acclaiming the results achieved as 


holding “great promise for contribut 
ing to the cause of human welfare 
the first United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and Treat 
ment of Offenders concluded on Sep 
tember 3 in Geneva 

In formally closing the two-week 
session, Congress President Edouard 


de Steiger, Switzerland, stressed that 
the delegates could be proud of their 
achievements, having adopted mini 
mum rules on the treatment of prison 
ers, rules on the recruitment of prison 
personnel, a nine-point recommenda 
tion on 


“open institutions” (prisons 


without bars, locks or other security 


measures)——-rules on prison labor 
and recommendations on the preven 


tion of juvenile delinquency 


Vice-Presidents elected by the Con 


gress were: Fernand Arsenies, Pro 
cureur Général Pres La Cour de Cas 
Lebanon; Paul Cornil, Secré 


taire Général du Ministére de la Jus 


sation 


tice, Président de l’Association Inter 
nationale de Droit Penal, Belgium 
Sir Lionel Fox, Chairman of _ the 
Prison Commission, United Kingdom 
William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States 
Tabie y de Castro Palomine, Supreme 
Court Cuba; and Shri Pari 

President of the 
Prevention Society 


I velie 


Judge 
purnanand Verma 
All-India Crime 
India 
Vice-Presidents the 
elected Sanford Bates 
United States, Adolphe Delierneux 
Belgium, Karl Schlyter 
Mostafa el Said Egypt 


As Honorary 


Congress 


Sweden, and 


Disarmament 


a Subcommittee of the Disarma 
ment Commission resumed its pri 
vate meetines on August 29 at Head 
quarters. The five member countries 
of the Subcommittee were represent 
ed by Paul Martin, Canada, Minister 
for National Health and Welfare; 
Jules Moch, France, who has repre 
sented his country on the Disarma 
ment Commission and in the disarma 
ment debates in the General Assembl\ 
for a number of years; Arkady A 
Sobolev, U.S.S.R., permanent repre 
sentative to the United Nations; An 
thony Nuttine, United Kinedom, Min 
and Harold 1 

Special 


ister of State Stassen 
United 


President Eisenhower. The meetings 


States Assistant to 


were held in privat 


Food 

The agricultural production of the 
world, excluding the U.S.S.R., East 
ern Europe and the People’s Republic 
of China, was more than twenty-five 
per cent greater in 1954 than in 1946 
47, the Food and Agriculture Organi 


zation has concluded in a report en 
titled “The State of Food and Agri 
culture,” 


which this year reviews agri 
cultural recovery in the ten years since 
the Second World War 

The increase in food production 
where it occurred, slightly outweighed 
the growth in population since before 
and consequently production 
per head was slightly above prewar 


the war 


levels 

Preliminary estimates for 1954-55 
suggest that world food production 
(with the same countries excluded) 
failed for the first time since the war 
to show any appreciable increase over 
the previous years, This was due to 
less favorable weather in some areas 
and to acreage reductions in North 
America 

After very 
world fisheries production caused by 
destruction of fishing boats during the 


serious reductions in 


war, production in this field increased 
to twenty per cent more than before 
the war. Most of the increase occurred 
in the well-established 
Europe, North America 
the U.S.S.R 
In forestry 


fisheries of 
Japan and 


production of round 
wood has increased by about fifteen 





per cent since the war with the great 
est increases taking place in the 
U.S.S.R. The production of timber for 
industrial use increased by more than 
one third, but the use of wood for 
fuel declined 

Reviewing agricultural development 
im the past decade, FAO says that, at 
the end of the war, world agricultural 
production was down five per cent and 
world population up ten per cent on 
prewar levels with a consequent per 
about 
fifteen per cent By 1954 this lag had 


heen ove 


apita fall in production of 


riaken, in some countries to 
began to he 
stocks of 
sugar, cotton and other farm produc 1s 
S.S.R., Eastern 
People ‘ Republi ot 


China, for which figures are still in 


such an extent that the' 
troubled | urplus wheat 

Leaving out the lt 
Europe incl the 
complete, the world is now producing 
ibout twenty per cent more rice, milk 
ind cotton than before the war, about 
thirty per cent more wheat, fats and 
meat, fifty per cent more fruit and 
sugar, and eighty per cent more rub 


ber, not counting synthetic rubber 


The FAO report lists as main reasons 
for this big increase in production 
widespread adoption of tarm price 
supports and other measures to stabil 
ize farm incomes, rapid development 
of land and water resources in under 
developed countries whose growing in 
dustrialization has helped to increase 
and diversify the demand for food 
and agricultural raw materials; scienti- 
fic revolutions in agriculture and suc 
cessful application of new techniques 
to crop and animal production through 
more rapid spread of agricultural 
knowledge, particularly from more to 
less advanced countries 

Against this background of greater 
abundance, the FAO report shows, how 
ever, that in many Far Eastern and in 
some Latin American countries the 
consumption of food per person still 
remains below the very inadequate 
prewar levels and that over large 
parts of the world the problem is not 
yet solved of providing people with 
the means to buy as much food as 
they need 


(An analysis of the Fao report will 


appear in a forthcoming issue of the 
REVIEW) 


Community Development 


Officials concerned with community 
de elopme nt 
Israel Turke ¥ and 


ried out a month's study 


from Greece Iran 
Yugoslavia car 
tour through 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Israel in Sep 


tember 


The five national teams consisted 
of enior representatives Of agencies 
in charee of community development 
and related field uch as aericulture 
welfar' They 
l by representatives 
of the Unite itions and assisted by 
field fat} men of the 


averncies 


education healti and 


were accornipant 
pecialized 
ting ( alt hoped for is de velop 
yient of tear pirit amone the parti 
cipants which will make it easier to 
take joint action in the future The 
oflicials takir part in the tour had a 
chance hoth to learn and to contri 
through 
discussions organized in each coun 
ry sited, It is 


four will act as a further stimulant to 


hute the i owr experience 


also hoped that the 


Overnment effort in the countries 


concerned to promote communit de 


self-help with eor 


ernment support and encouragement 


velopment through 


Record Year for Bank 


During the year ending last June 
40, the International Bank lent more 
ind earned more than in any other 
year since it began operations in 1946, 
according to the Bank's latest annual 
report. It lent about $410 million. Its 
net earnings amounted to $24.7 mil 
hon. During this most active of the 
Bank's ten years, other records were 
set, too 
to other 


lion) and in 


in the amount of loans sold 
investors (nearly $100 mil 
repayments of loans 
($145 million, including $116 million 
repaid in advance of the time for re- 
payment) 

Total loan commitments since 1946 
amount to more than $2,400 million, 
lent to 40 countries in six continents 
Ihe Bank's reserves stood at about 
$185 million last June 30. Bonds out 
standing amounted to about $850 mil- 
hon 

Greater readiness by private capital 
to enter the field of international in 
vestment helped the Bank raise more 
funds during the past year than ever 
before through the sale of parts of its 
loans to other investors 
to Leb 
anon $27 million for a power and 


Recent Bank loans include 


irrigation project on the Litani River; 
to Algeria $10 million for electric 


power development; to Nicaragua 
$1.5 million for development of ag- 
riculture; to Uruguay $5.5 million for 


increasing electric power supplies 


Prospects in World Payments 
Situation 


Prospects for continued 
ment in the international 


improve- 
payments 
situation are generally good, accord- 
ing to the latest annual report of the 
International Monetary Fund 
there are still elements of uncertainty 


though 


which may place some countries in a 
precarious position. 

Considerable progress toward cur- 
rency convertibility and freer and less 
discriminatory trade marked the year 
1954 and the first half of 1955 At 
tainment of convertibility would be in 
the best interests of underdeveloped 
and de velop d countries alike, the re- 
port also says, noting that in their ef- 
forts to achieve and maintain con 
vertibility, or to reduce exchange re- 
strictions, members of the Fund could 
count on liberal policies governing 
drawings on the Fund's resources 

From March 1, 1947, to April 30, 
1955, members of the Fund pur- 
chased $1.197,.700,000 worth of for- 
$807,400,000 
$335 


eign exchange. Of this 
was repaid. Of the remainder 
$00,000 fell within the gold subscrip 
tions of the members concerned 
Demand on the Fund's resources 
was very light during the fiscal year 
April 30, 1955 
The report was submitted to the 
Board of 
tenth annual meeting which opened 


ending 


Fund's Governors at its 


in Istanbul on September 12 


Technical Assistance 


Canada has contributed $1,500,000 
Tech- 
Assistance, the full amount of 
pledge to the 1955 pro- 


to the Expanded Program of 
nical 
Canada’s 
gram 

Dr. Mohamed Kadri Lotfi, Egyptian 
university professor and specialist in 
literacy teaching for adults, has joined 
a UNESCO team in Iraq working with 
the Iragi government to expand fun- 
damental education education to 
raise living standards—in rural com- 
munities 

Sushil Kumar Pramanik, formerly 
of the Indian Meteorological Service, 
is m 


World 
He is helping to coordinate various 


Teheran as an expert for the 
Meteorological Organization 


meteorological services leading to the 
establishment of a National Meteoro- 
logical Institute in Iran George 
Frederick Evans-Vaughan United 
Kingdom, will serve for a year as 
senior United Nations representative 
and codirector at the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration in Ankara. The In- 
stitute, sponsored jointly by the Turk- 
ish government and the United Na- 
tions, was founded to build up a re- 
search and training program for senior 
administrators in the Turkish civil 


service 





Professor Takao Sakamoto, a geol 
ogist from Japan, is surveying mineral 
resources in the Amazon Valley in 
Brazil, joining Calamur 
Mahadevan, a geologist from India 
who has been in Brazil since last June 
UNESCOS 


Professor 


The mission comes under 
share of the United Nations technical 
assistance program. The two experts 
will work with a Food and Agriculture 
Organization team assisting the Brazil- 
ian government on development of the 
Amazon region 

4 farm implements expert on loan 
from Charlottenfels Agricultural 
School in Switzerland, Dr. Willi Som- 
merauer, has completed an assign 
ment in Libya for the Food and Agri 
culture Organization, where for two 


months he surveyed farm needs and 
laid the groundwork for a small farm 
equipment project soon to begin with 
FAO technical assistance. The aim of 
the project is to increase farming effi 


ciency by introducing simple hand 
tools, small farm implements and ani- 
mal-drawn machines which can be 
bought by the farmers 

Curt Strém, assistant to the head 
of the Central Vocational Guidance 
Bureau at the Royal Labor Board, 
Stockholm, has become assistant and 
Rama Rao, Director of 
the recently-instituted Indian Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. Mr. Strém will spend a 
year in the Bureau which will set up 


adviser to Dr 


regional vocational guidance and ca 
reer information centres throughout 
India and organize courses 

Ino has sent two French special 
ists to Iran for a year to help develop 
small-scale industries in that country 
Lucien Cordel is director of the ap 
prenticeship training centre at Tlem 
Alphonse Grandperret 
comes from the handicrafts section of 
the French Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, Paris. Mr. Cordel is help 
ing set up a vocational training propa 
gation centre at Karadj, near Teheran. 
Mr. Grandperret will advise the Min 
istry of Labor in the organization, ad 


cen, Algeria 


ministration and financing of small 
scale industries and in the marketing 
of products 


Labor 


Fifty-five thousand Burmese work 
ers will become entitled to social se- 
curity benefits relating to sickness 
maternity, employment injury and 
death when Burma's national social 
security scheme comes into effect this 
month 

The scheme, which brings social se 
curity to Burmese labor for the first 
time in the country’s history, was 
drawn up with the 
perts of the International Labor Or 


assistance of ex 


ganization. It will be run and con- 


trolled by a Social Security Board 


composed of government, employer 
and worker members. 

Both employers and workers will 
make financial contributions, the for- 
mer paying three per cent of payrolls 
and the workers contributing one pet 
cent of their wages. State subsidies are 
also envisaged. 

Adapted specially to local condi 
tions, the scheme has the support of 
both employer and worker organiza 
tions. It will be limited, in the first 
instance, to 55,000 industrial and pub 
lic transport workers in and around 
the capital, Rangoon, and the suburb 
of Insein with its railway and other 
workshops. On the basis of the ex- 
perience gained on this pilot project, 
the scheme will be extended later to 
other categories of workers and to 
other regions, such as Mandalay. 
Workers will medical care 
through a network of polyclinics run 
by the Social Security Board. 


receive 


Health 


A woman gynecologist from Greece, 
Dr. Vrysiis Samara, received the 
2,000th fellowship awarded in Europe 
by the World Health Organization 
She is now studying the medical ap 
plication of radioisotopes at the Royal 
Cancer Hospital, London, and also at 
Harwell, England. 

Following her six months’ fellow- 
ship, Dr. Samara will be placed in 
charge of the radioisotopes depart 
ment at the Alexandra Hospital, 
Athens, the first department of its 
kind in Greece. 

Of the wuo fellowships granted up 
to the end of 1954, fifty-six per cent 
were in the field of health organiza- 
tion and twenty-four per 
cent in communicable diseases, and 
twenty per cent in clinical medicine 
and education. 


services, 


Copyright 


For the first time in history the 
world will have an effective means of 
protecting the rights of authors, com- 
posers and artists, as well as the in 
terests of the general public 

The Universal Copyright Conven 
tion, sponsored by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, came into force on Sep 
tember 16. 

Under the convention, states agree 
to extend the same protection to for 
eign authors, composers and artists as 
to their own nationals. This pertains 
to literary, scientific and artistic 
works, including dramatic 
and cinematographic creations as well 
a8 paintings, engravings and sculpture 

Fifteen countries have now ratified 
or acceded to the convention, which 
was drawn up three years ago by the 
International Copyright 


musical, 


Conference 


in Geneva. Thirty more countries have 
signed but not yet ratified the instru- 
ment. 


Mumford Fellowship 


Miss Fé Palma, of the Philippines, 
has been awarded the second Mum- 
ford Fellowship, a stipend of $2,500, 
providing for a sufficient stay at Head 
quarters to gain background knowl- 
edge and do research for a book 
which would advance teaching about 
the United Nations, for use specifi 
cally in the area from which the writer 
comes. 

Miss Palma was educated in the 
Philippines and is presently with the 
Philippines Department of Foreign 
Afjairs in the Division of the United 
Nations and International Confer 
ences. Her work on behalf of the 
United Nations in her own country 
has been both official and unofficial 
as she has attended many regional 
conferences and seminars on the 
United Nations held by non-govern 
mental organizations. 


Korea 

The Republic of Korea's first hy 
droponic farm, where plants are 
grown in chemicals, water and gravel 
rather than in soil, was officially 
opened on August 30. The one-acre 
farm, at Suwon, consists of fifty-two 
concrete beds, in which vegetables are 
planted in gravel, and four concrete 
tanks containing water and chemicals. 
Periodically the  chemical-bearing 
water is circulated to the plants by 
means of four electrically driven 
pumps 

The system makes it possible for 
the amount and kinds of plant food 
to be controlled exactly, and the use 
of four tanks permits experimenta 
tion with different chemical mixtures 

The hydroponic unit will be a re- 
search tool enabling scientists to study 
the needs of different kinds of vege 
tables for chemical foods and to seek 
ways of increasing crop yields, It will 
also be a laboratory for use in teach- 
ing soil science to agricultural stu- 
dents; serve as a pilot plant to show 
whether more extensive use of hydro 
ponic farming might be beneficial in 
Korea; furnish a supply of fresh vege 
tables for commercial use. 

At present, tomatoes and cucum- 
bers are growing in the hydroponic 
beds and it is expected that other 
vegetables will be planted later this 
fall 


Budget 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar 
skjold has estimated that it will cost 
$46,278,000 to run the United Na- 
tions during the 1956 fiscal year. The 
estimate is $685,800 below the ap- 
proved appropriations for the current 





January | to December 
which stand at $46,963, 


fiscal year 
41, 1955 
BOO 

Mr. Hammarskjold emphasized that 
the proposed budget maintains “the 
downward trend of expenditures 
manifested over the past several 
years.” 

Miscellaneous income anticipated 
during 1956—derived from such 
sources as the staff assessment plan, 
the guided tour service, sale of stamps, 
rental income, and sale of publications 
and records—is placed at $6,873,600, 
leaving a net figure of $39,404,400 
which member states would be asked 
to contribute 

This total, the Secretary-General 
declares, “is the lowest initial net bud 
get request to be submitted to the 
General Assembly since 1950.” The 
approved net budget for 1955 is $40, 
131,200 

The largest anticipated reduction 
$585,250 below the 1955 figure 
shows in the Headquarters establish 
ment and is, Mr. Hammarskjold says, 
the “direct consequence” of the steps 
taken to reorganize the Secretariat 
Details of the reorganization plan for 
Headquarters, the primary purpose of 
which is to increase efficiency, were 
approved during the last General As 
sembly session when the 1955 budget 
showed a reduction of 160 in the 
number of staff in New York 


Somaliland Malaria Preject 


Details of a plan to protect 125,000 
persons against malaria in the heavily- 
infected sections of Somaliland have 
been worked out by Dr. George Gigli 
oli, World Health Organization con- 
sultant, in collaboration with the Trust 
Administration of Somaliland. 

Meanwhile, two malariologists, Su 
Gordon Covell of the United Kingdom 
and Dr. Paul Russell of the United 
States, have embarked on malaria 
projects for wHo. The former has 
gone to Ethiopia, and Dr. Russell is 
currently visiting Lebanon, Syria, Jor 
They will assist 
countries tw 


dan, Iraq and Iran 
governments of these 
draw up plans to eradicate malaria 

The plan for Somaliland will go 
into effect in January 1956, Costs are 
to be met by the Trust Administration 
United Nations Children’s 
Fund, the latter contributing about 
$89,000 in supplies, equipment and 
por. It will evolve in two phases: a 


and the 


pilot project to be gradually extended 
to a mass Campaign 

Dr. Gigholi, who has been studying 
the situation for the past two months, 
reports that along the two main rivers 
in the economic heart of Somaliland, 
an average of sixty per cent of the 
children are affected by malaria and 
in some places, the figure rises to 100 
per cent. 


4 


He recommended the pilot project 
be undertaken in a typical area, 
around Afgoi, where the population 
of more than 25,000 is subject to 
endemic malaria. This will indirectly 
protect Mogadiscio and some coastal 
settlements since the infected mosqui- 
toes are believed to travel there in 
loads of bananas to be exported. A 
mass Campaign will be evolved on a 
progressively increasing radius from 
Afgot 

Dr. Giglioli has returned to British 
Guiana, where he has been medical 
adviser to the sugar industry for the 
Malaria was once the 
main health problem in British Guiana 


past 33 years 


but now has been reduced from 14.,- 
OOO hospitalized cases a year to only 


twenty-two confirmed cases last year 


Children 


One of the prime concerns of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund is in- 
creasing the amount of milk available 
for mothers and children in areas 
where the supply is low. 

Buffalo milk, which accounts for 
fifty-four per cent of all milk drunk 
in India, is now to be produced in 
powdered form. A plant in Anand 
scheduled to begin operations this 
month, will be the first of its size to dry 
buffalo milk. Indian buffalos average 
1,100 pounds of milk a year. Their 
milk generally contains 6.5 to 7 per 
cent of fat as compared with 4 to 5 per 
cent in the case of cow's milk. Although 
buffalos form only thirty per cent of 
all milk 
fifty-four per cent of all milk com 
pared with forty-two per cent yielded 


animals they account for 


by cows 

Dried buffalo milk can be distri 
buted over a wider area, without prob- 
lems of refrigeration, and is far less 
bulky to handle than dried cows’ milk 

In Indonesia plans are being made 
to produce milk from soybeans and 
peanuts 


A third new development is steril 
izing milk in bottles in hot climates 
This innovation holds great promise 
for many areas, since it enables milk 
to be kept without refrigeration for at 
least two to three days. UNicer has 


already helped set up two small ster 
ilizing units in Baghdad, Iraq, and in 
Yugoslavia. . . 


RAINBOW ROUND THE WORLD, a 
story about the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund by Elizabeth Yates, has 
won the 1955 Jane Addams Children’s 
Book Award. The book is the third 
cited by the Women's International 
Peace and Freedom 
since it inaugurated the annual award 


/ Cave for 


to encourage the publication of chil- 
dren's books with constructive themes, 
“ orld 


within the framework of 


such as understanding and 
friendship 
literary merit and attractive format. . . 
Recent pledges and contributions to 
UNICEP for J955 Mexico, 
$/50,000; Czechoslovakia, $34,772; 
Tunisia, $847; Haiti, $10,000; Jordan, 
$/,400; Nicaragua, $10,000; Canada 
$507,574; New Zealand, $210,000 


include 


Population 


In the sixteen years between 1938 
and 1953, the death rate throughout 
the world decreased thirty-six per cent 
and the birth rate eight per cent 
Ihese data are based on a study of 
the trend of annual birth and death 
rates per 1,000 population among 996 
million persons in the fifty-three coun- 
tries which report births and deaths 
monthly to the United Nations Sta- 
tistical Office. The fifty-three report- 
ing countries included, in 1953, about 
forty per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion spread over all continents 
though not equally. 

The decline in the composite death 
rate between 1938 and 1953 appears 
to be common to all the continents 
for which data are available. It re 
flects the fact that medical and phar 
maceutical developments during the 
last decade have drastically altered 
the death rate in many areas, espe- 
cially in South America and Asia. 

These decreases in mortality, ac- 
cording to this publication, have im- 
portant economic and social effects, 
implying as they do ensuing high 
levels of natural increase, an increas- 
ing population, and—in some areas 
where the birth rate is also decreasing 
facts vital to 
sound evaluation of potential labor 
force and in planning for social secur- 
ity, housing, and general welfare pro- 


an aging one—all 


grams 


Universities Conference 


The Second General Conference of 
the International Association of Uni- 
versities was held in Istanbul, Turkey, 
from September 19 through 24. The 
Conference discussed the role of the 
university in a rapidly changing so- 
ciety and its influence on the profes- 
sional education of teachers, scientific 
research workers and leaders in pub- 
lic life. 





The repre sentatives stand for a minute of silent prayer or meditation 


‘enth Session Opens 


— General Assembly's tenth session opened at 

United Nations Headquarters on September 20 in 
an atmosphere of guarded optimism. After the tradi 
tional minute of silence for prayer or meditation, Dr 
Joseph M. A. H. Luns, Foreign Minister of the Nether 
lands, filling in as Temporary President for his fellow 
countryman, Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens, said that “our 
great problems are not yet solved nor will solutions 
shortly and easily be found. Great are the differences 
that still have to be settled; deep-rooted is the suspicion 
vith which many of us still view our neighbors; tre 
mendous is the task that has to be fulfilled. But there 
is a better atmosphere,” Dr. Luns asserted, “than we 
have had for a long time, and under improved circum 
stances the United Nations will become more efficient 


and more important 


lhreatening weather left the arc of flagpoles in front 
of the General Assembly Building bare, but by after 
noon the sun shone, and a large crowd of delegates 
and public gathered for the opening of the Assembly 
in the United Nations’ tenth anniversary year. To José 
Maza, of Chile—for thirty years an outstanding states 
man in his own country, a signer of the Charter and 
four times chairman of his delegation to Assembly 
sessions went the honor, by unanimous vote, of 
clection as President of the anniversary Assembly 

Speaking as the Temporary President, Dr. Luns 
cited four events in the past year as “some careful 
steps on the long and difficult road which, as we 
all fervently hope, may ultimately lead us to our goal.’ 

First was the meeting of the heads of the four great 
powers in Geneva last August. “We should realize,’ 


5 





José Maza of Chile, elected President 

addresses the Assembly 

With him are Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
(lef.) and Andrew W. Cordier, Executive 

Assistant to the Secretary-General 


he said that this has only been a first attempt and 


that it is yet too early for sentiments of optimism and 


light-heartedness. But there is hope.” 

Other events were: efforts to find a more constructive 
use for the huge sums at present required for military 
establishments; the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy which “has done more 
to kindle a new light of hope in the hearts of mankind 
than any other single development”; and the meetings 
at San Francisco where, Dr. Luns said, “we realized 
better than ever before that we belong together.” 

Before proceeding to the election of a new President, 
the Assembly, as it did in 1954 and 1953, decided after 
discussion not to consider the question of Chinese rep 
resentation in the Assembly and other United Na 
tions bodies. Vyacheslav M. Molotov, of the U.S.S.R 
offered a draft resolution by which the Assembly would 
have determined that the representatives of China in 
the Assembly and other United Nations bodies should 
be those appointed by the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China. That proposal never 


came to a vote 


United States Proposal 


Instead, on the motion of Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr 
of the United States—who said that for “reasons well 
known” his Government would not engage in a dis 
cussion of the substantive issues involved—the Assem 
bly decided to give priority to a United States proposal 
not to take up consideration of the question at this 
session during the current year 

The United States proposal “not to consider at its 
tenth regular session during the current year any 
proposals to exclude the representatives of the Govern 
ment of the Republic of China or to seat represen 
tatives of the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China” was adopted by a vote of 
42 to 12, with six abstentions. The Opposing nations 
vere Burma, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark 
India, Indonesia, Norway, Poland, Sweden, the Ukrain 
ian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. Abstentions were 
recorded by Afghanistan, Egypt, Israel, Saudi Arabia 
Syria and Yemen 

Included among the arguments for seating the repre 
sentatives of the People’s Republic of China, as presented 
by Mr. Molotov and Marian Naszkowski, of Poland 
\ clay David of ¢ zechoslovakia \ K Krishna Men 
on, of India; James Barrington, of Burma: Dr. Abu 
Hanifah, of Indonesia; and Koca Popovic, of Yugo 
slavia, were: that the People’s Republic of China was 
the rightful Government of the people of China; that 


the Government had been recognized by many Mem 





bers of the United Nations and by other countries and 


had participated in international meetings; that seating 


representatives of that Government would represent an 
important new step toward further relaxation of ten 
sions and would be a necessary step to solution of Asian 
problems; that the present representatives of China 
represented “nobody.” 

Speaking in favor of the United States motion were 
Dr. George K. C. Yeh, of China; Anthony Nutting, 
of the United Kingdom; Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of 
Colombia; and Dr. Fadil-al Jamali, of Iraq. Some of 
the reasons given were: that the Peiping Government 
did not have the support of the Chinese people; that 


it had violated the Korean armistice; that, while the 


issue would have to be decided eventually, debates on 
the subject now would do more harm than good; that 
there was still an Assembly resolution (1951) on the 
books condemning the Peiping regime for aggression in 
Korea; that the Soviet proposal was not in harmony with 


the new international atmosphere. 


President Accepts 


After his unanimous election, Mr. Maza took his 
place as President. “The moral authority of our Organ 
ization has not only survived but has been strengthened 
through a decade of troubles and disillusionments, of 
patience, of faith,” he said. “This tenth session of the 
General Assembly is opening in a different atmosphere.’ 

As had Dr. Luns, Mr. Maza mentioned as aids to 
lessening tensions conferences among headts of states 

“the nations bearing the greatest responsibility for 
collective security should exchange tokens of good 
faith”—and the atomic energy conference. Mr. Maza 
noted also the continuing work of the Disarmament 
Commission whose proceedings “show how contacts 
for negotiations can be established and maintained 
through the machinery of the United Nations.” 


Assembly President Maza 
with Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold 


Left to right: John Foster Dulles, of the United States; 
V.M. Molotov, of the U.S.S.R., and 
Anthony Nutting, of the United Kingdom 





The General Committee 


8 he membership of the General Commit- 

tee of the General Assembly—in effect, 
the “steering committee”—was completed 
on September 21 with the election of the 
seven Vice-Presidents of the Assembly and 
the Chairmen of the six Main Committees 
and of the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
With the President, these officers of the As- 
sembly constitute the fifteen-member Gener- 
al Committee. 

The seven Vice-Presidents, all elected on 
the first ballot, are Ethiopia, France, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the So 
viet Union, Luxembourg and China. 

rhe following Committee Chairmen were 
elected, with each of the Committees meet 
ing in succession for the elections: 

First (Political and Security) Committee: 
Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, perma- 
nent representative to the United Nations 
since 1952 and chairman of his delegation 
to the Assembly in 1954. 

Ad Hoc Political Committee: Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, of Thailand, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and a former Chairman of the 
Second, Fourth and Sixth Committees. 

Second (Economic and Financial) Com 
mittee: Ernest G. Chauvet, of Haiti, alter 
nate permanent representative since 1947, a 
member of the Second Committee on four 
previous occasions and Rapporteur of that 
Committee in 195] 

Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul 
tural) Committee: Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, 
Chief of the Departments of International 
Organizations and of Legal Affairs in Egypt's 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and recently his 
country’s representative at the Security 
Council meetings on the Palestine question 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee: Luci 
ano Joublanc-Rivas, of Mexico, alternate 
permanent representative since 1952 and 
formerly Ambassador to the U.S.S.R 

Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee: Hans Engen, of Norway, per 
manent representative since 1952 and Nor 
way’s representative on the Economic and 
Social Council in 1954-55 


Sixth (Legal) Committee: Manfred Lachs, 
of Poland, a member of the Polish delega 
tion to cight sessions of the Assembly and 
twice before Chairman of the Sixth Com 
mittee 


Mr. Maza called the attention of delegates to some 
items they would be discussing. “At this session of the 
General Assembly we shall have occasion to review 
international action in economic and financial matters,” 
he said. Despite the international tension which pre- 
vailed in the last decade much has been done, he con- 
ceded, but what had been done fell far short of what 
was still urgently needed. “Without underestimating 
the value of these achievements,” Mr. Maza said, “one 
is entitled to ask whether, by the employment of these 
agencies, ideas and methods, better and greater utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, the increase of production, 
the stabilization of international trade—in short, the 
improvement in levels of living—would have been 
attained in a climate of international trust and coop- 
eration, or whether, on the contrary, what is needed 
is a bold flight of the imagination, a radical change in 
our concepts of economic interdependence and of the 
accelerated pace at which the development of the 
economically backward countries should proceed forth- 
with.” 

The new President pointed out that in social matters 
respect for human rights remained the item having the 
highest priority. In achieving general recognition of 
the whole complex of inalienable human rights, Mr. 
Maza felt that the experience gained as regards trus- 
teeship and information from non-self-governing terri- 
tories would undoubtedly contribute to a dispassionate 
analysis. 

Mr. Maza said he believed that during the session 
a new international will would be forged, based on 
mutual trust and respect and on observance of the 
principles of the Charter 

“Even as technology in our time conquered the 
sound barrier, so the United Nations — that moral 
synthesis of our civilization — should, for the good of 
mankind, make it possible, for all nations and all 
peoples to break the barrier of fear, mistrust and appre- 
hension,” Mr. Maza concluded. 


On the Agenda 


()° the recommendation of the General Committee, 
the Assembly assigned for consideration by its 


Committees a total of sixty-three items. Disarmament, 
atomic energy and the questions of Korea and Morocco 
will be discussed in the First Committee. 

On the complex question of regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces and armaments, 
the Assembly will receive a report from the Disarma- 
ment Commission, based on a report of its Subcom- 
mitee, composed of Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United States, which, as the 
“powers principally involved,” are seeking an accept- 
able solution of the disarmament problem. 

One problem is, of course, the threat of nuclear 
warfare. But the possibility of beating the sword into 
a plowshare has become more than a dream since the 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy was held last August in Geneva. A re- 
port on that conference is also before the Assembly. 





Elected Chairmen 


of the Assembly’s 


Main Committees 


First, Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand. 


Second, Ernest G. Chauvet, of Haiti. 


Fourth, Luciano Joublanc-Rivas, of Mexico Fifth, Hans Engen, of Norway 


Ad Hoc Political, Prince Wan 
Sixth, Manfred Lachs, of Poland Waithayakon, of Thailand 





Both the United States and India have proposed items 
dealing with the receipt and assembly of radiological 
information collected by various states and the results 
of their studies of radiation effects on human health 
and safety 

The establishment of a unified, independent and 
democratic Government for all Korea, which is the con 
cern of the United Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea, comes up once more 
for consideration, A resolution adopted at the Assem- 
bly’s ninth session noted that the negotiations at the 
Korean Political Conference held in Geneva in 1954 
had not resulted in agreement on a final settlement of 
the Korean question in accordance with United Nations 
objectives. The Assembly declared that those objectives 
should be achieved by peaceful methods and noted that 
the Korean armistice agreement provided that it 
should remain in force until “expressly superseded either 
by mutually acceptable amendments and additions or 
by provision in an appropriate agreement for a peace 
ful settlement at a political level between both sides.” 

Ihe problem of former prisoners of the Korean war 
will be reported on by the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission 

Discussion of the troubled area of Morocco has been 
raisd by fifteen delegations. It is alleged that “for many 
years under French rule the Moroccan people have been 
deprived of basic rights of self-determination.” The 
Moroccan item has been before the General Assembly 
since 1952. Last year, pending negotiation between 
France and Morocco, the Assembly postponed “for the 
time being” further consideration of the item 

Coming before the Ad Hoc Political Committee 1s 
the problem of race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apartheid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. 

Though the three-member United Nations Commis- 
sion appointed in 1953 reported last year that the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa had refused to cooperate, the 
Commission was asked to keep the situation under re- 
view and to make a further assessment to the Assembly 


The question of the treatment of people of Indian 


origin in the Union of South Africa has been before the 
General Assembly since 1946. Last year, the Assembly 
suggested to the Governments of India, Pakistan and 
the Union of South Africa that they should seek a 
solution of the problem by direct negotiation and 
designate a government, agency or person to facilitate 
contacts between them and assist them in settling the 
dispute, If no agreement was reached, the Secretary- 
General was to nominate a person for this purpose. In 
June the Secretary-General named Luis de Faro, Jr., of 
Brazil. The Secretary-General will report on these 
negotiations 

An important part of the Committee’s discussions 
concerns the homeless peoples of the world, With more 
than 887,000 refugees on its rolls, the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 


Near East, is endeavoring to give a new way of life to 
these deprived people 

Both the Security Council and the Committee of 
Good Offices have submitted reports on the admission 
of new Members to the United Nations and these will 
be considered by this Committee. 


Reporting on Korea, the Agent-General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency will describe to 
the Second Committee progress made in helping the 
people of Korea to recover from the ravages of war and 
to reestablish their basic economy. Funds for this op- 
eration have been contributed by both Member and 
non-Member governments 


Ihe Second Committee will also consider the long 
debated question of establishing a special United Na- 
tions fund for economic development of underdeveloped 
countries and others, as well as the proposal to estab- 
lish an International Finance Corporation with the 
same aim. The Technical Assistance program will be 
reviewed and an account given of assistance rendered 
to Libya. 

rhe plan for the permanent solution to the problems 
of certain groups of refugees and for emergency assist- 
ance in needy cases will be discussed in the Third Com 
mittee following a report by the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart 


Financed by the United Nations Refugee Fund, Dr 
van Heuven Goedhart has been able to fulfil only fifty 
per cent of his planned program as funds available 
reached only $1,980,000, The target figure for the Fund 
this year is $4,200,000 


The draft International Covenants on Human Rights 
will be considered item by item at this session, Recom- 
mendations concerning international respect for the 
right of people and nations to self-determination will 
also be discussed 


Of particular interest to women is the draft Con- 
vention on the Nationality of Married Women. The draft 
seeks to assure among other things that no woman will 
automatically lose her nationality on marriage. 

The safety of aircraft inadvertently crossing interna- 
tional frontiers is also on the agenda of this Committee 

An important group of international problems affect- 
ing the welfare and progress of some 190 million people 
living in dependent territories will be examined by the 
Assembly’s Fourth Committee. The steady progress 
being made toward self-government and independence 
will be reviewed in the Committee’s annual appraisal 
of the Trusteeship Council’s report. This surveys cur- 
rent conditions in Tanganyika, the Cameroons and Togo- 
land, all under British administration; Belgian-adminis- 
tered Ruanda-Urundi; Somaliland under Italian admin- 
istration; the Cameroons and Togoland under French 
administration; Australian-adiministered New Guinea 
and Nauru; and Western Samoa, administered by New 
Zealand 

The future status of the West African Trust lerritory 
of British Togoland will be another important issue be- 





fore the Committee. On this question, now known as the 
Togoland unification problem, the Committee will take 
into account the findings of a visiting mission which 
recently toured the two Togolands. The mission was 


expressly charged with ascertaining whether the people 


of British Togoland wish to join the neighboring Gold 
Coast 
united with French Togoland or to have “some other 


now on the threshold of independence to be 


self-governing or independent status.” 

On the long-standing issue of South-West Africa 
first brought to the United Nations in 1947—the Com- 
mittee has an advisory opinion handed down by the 
International Court of Justice last June concerning the 
voting procedure to be followed in the examination of 
reports and petitions on the former mandated territory, 
now administered by the Union of South Africa. The 
Court unanimously upheld the rule adopted by the 
General Assembly concerning reports and petitions on 
South-West Africa, which called for a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote. In an original advisory opinion in 1950 the 
Court stated, among other things, that South Africa 
continues to have international obligations regarding the 
territory, in accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the mandate for the territory, 
and that the function of supervision over the Union’s 
administration should be exercised by the United Na- 
tions to which reports and petitions should be sub- 


mitted. 


The Fourth Committee will also review the latest 
developments in the various dependent areas other than 
the Trust Territories, on the basis of information trans- 
mitted under Article 73e by the administering powers, 
on economic, social and educational conditions in those 
territories. Last May the Assembly’s Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories com- 
pleted its second cycle of discussions of economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories, and its re- 
port and recommendations will now be examined. The 
question of the renewal of the Committee on Informa- 
tion, which was first established in 1949 on a three-year 
basis, will be considered at this session. In a resolution 
submitted to the Assembly the Committee on Informa- 
tion recommended its continuation for a further term 
of three years 

A further agenda item concerns, in part, the cessa- 
tion of information under Article 73¢ concerning the 
Netherlands Antilles and Surinam. The Netherlands has 
informed the United Nations that under the new con- 
stitutional status of the Kingdom of the Netherlands its 
former colonies in the Western Hemisphere—Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles 
with the Netherlands itself. 


are now equal partners 


[he Secretary-General has estimated that the gross 
budget for the United Nations for 1956 will be $46,278.,- 
000. This estimate, together with a large number of 


other “housekeeping” items, will be considered by the 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee. The 
estimate looks forward to a gross income of $6,873,600 
leaving a net budget of $39,404,400 

lhe financial reports and accounts and reports of the 
Board of Auditors on the United Nations, UNICEF and 
the Refugee Emergency Fund, for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1954, and on UNWRAPNE and UNKRA for the 
year ending June 30, 1955, are before the Committee 
Among the other items on this Committee's list are: 
the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund, the report 
of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds, the Secretary General's reports on the Head 
quarters and the organization of the Secretariat, the 
report of the Special Committee on Review of Adminis 
trative Tribunal Judgments, registration and publica 
tion of treaties and international agreements (also for 
consideration by the Sixth Committee at the appropriate 
time) and a draft resolution drawn up by fifteen dele 
gations proposing that the cemetery near Tanggok 
Pusan, where nearly 2,000 men who served under the 
United Nations Command are buried, be established as 
a United Nations memorial cemetery in honor of the 
dead 

Included in the report of the International Law Com 
mission, which heads the items before the Sixth Com- 
mittee, is a draft convention on the regime of the high 
seas. In its efforts to codify maritime law, the Commis 
sion has drawn up thirty-eight provisional articles to be 
submitted to governments for their observations. The 
text defines the high seas and the freedom of the high 
seas, the right of navigation, provisions on piracy, fish 
ing, submarine cables and pipelines 

Other items before the Legal Committee are: the 
comments of Governments on the draft convention on 
international arbitral procedure for states, prepared by 
the Commission; the question of the correction of votes 
in the Assembly and its committees; and the question 
of the continuation of the United Nations Tribunal in 
Libya, on which the Assembly has a report from the 
Secretary-General 


Other Items 


Two items that may not be discussed at this Assembly 
concern Cyprus and Algeria. Each of these questions 
the first proposed by Greece and the second by a group 
of fourteen African-Asian states—-was rejected for in 
clusion on the agenda by the General (Steering) Com 
mittee. The main argument adduced by a majority of 
Members was that these questions constituted internal 
problems of sovereign states. At the time of going to 
press, no decision had been reached on the inclusion of 
an item regarding Indonesia’s claim to sovereignty over 
West Irian (West New Guinea). Also still unassigned 
was a proposal made by the U.S.S.R. for discussion 
on “an important and urgent” question: “Measures for 
the further relaxation of international tension and the 
development of international cooperation.” 

December 10 was the date suggested by the General 
Committee for the closing of the Assembly session 





A Staunch Internationalist 


born in southern Chile in October, 1889 and will 
thus celebrate his sixty-sixth birthday during his tenure 


\°: MaZA, President of the Tenth Assembly, was 
. 


of the highest office in the United Nations 

Mr. Maza was the first member of his family, who for 
long had been farmers, to enter politics. When he did 
so, in 1920, he pioneered the successful entry of rep- 
resentatives from the middle class into Chilean political 
life 

Mr. Maza’s student days were a precursor of the 
influence he was to exert later on Chilean national life. 
At the University of Chile in Santiago he specialized in 
international and civil law, and was president of the 
Students’ Federation 

Shortly after receiving his Doctorate in Law, Mr 
Maza was elected to Chile’s House of Representatives 
from the town of Bio Bio in his native southern Chile. 
He represented Bio Bio until 1925 when he was elected 
to the Chilean Senate for the province of Valdivia. He 
held the seat until 1953 

During his first year as Senator, when he was thirty- 
six, he was chosen to head the nation’s Cabinet as 
Prime Minister and to be Minister of the Interior. He 
remained in the Cabinet the following year as Minister 
of Justice and Minister of Education. Mr. Maza was 
twice President of the Senate, in 1936 and 1937. He 
was also president of the Senate’s Committee on For- 
eign Relations from 1937 until 1953 


Freedom of the Press 


In the course of his uninterrupted thirty-two years 
in the Chilean Congress either as representative of 
senator, he was responsible for a number of legislative 
measures which influenced not only Chile but in some 
cases the rest of Latin America. The law on “abuses 
of information” known as the “Maza Act” which guar- 
antees freedom of reporting and commenting on news 
without prior censorship as well as free access to all 
sources of information, was one of his early achieve- 
ments. The law provides that a newsman in Chile 
misrepresenting or otherwise distorting news to the 
injury of third parties, cannot be convicted unless 
found guilty by unanimous vote of a regular court. 

As a lawmaker, Mr, Maza is perhaps most widely 
known as the author of the revised Chilean Consti 
tution which was adopted in 1925 and included a 
number of major political and economic reforms. A 
structural change which he drafted was Chile’s conver- 
sion from the parliamentary form of government, pat- 
terned after the French system, to the presidential form 
similar to that of the United States 

High among the reforms which Mr. Maza blue 
printed was a new definition of private property mak 
ing it compulsory for owners to cultivate their land 
Under this law the State won the right to expropriate 
property, after payment of legal indemnities, where 


owners failed to comply. The provision ushered in a 
viable agricultural system with small active farms re- 
placing huge estates 

In 1949 he drafted a law which gave women politi- 
cal rights and which later was incorporated into the 
Chilean Constitution 

Ihe new Assembly President is equally famed in 
his country as a champion of international organization 
He was a strong supporter of the League of Nations 
and played a leading role in securing the Chilean 
Legislature’s approval of the United Nations Declara- 
tion. He signed the Charter for his country. He is a 
strong supporter of Chile’s participation in the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations dating back to the 
time of the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944 when 
the articles of agreement were adopted for the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

Fellow Chilean diplomats stress Mr. Maza’s role 
as his country’s “most internationally-minded states- 
man” by pointing out that his services are called upon 
in the international field by whatever political party 
holds the reins of government. He, himself, is a mem- 
ber of Chile’s Liberal Party, but, his colleagues say, 
his status in international affairs transcends party. Mr. 
Maza has headed Chile’s delegation to the last four 
sessions of the General Assembly 

Mr. Maza is particularly well known to his diplo- 
matic colleagues from Uruguay, Brazil, Haiti, Panama, 
the Dominican Republic, and Peru in which countries 
he served as Chile’s Ambassador. 

While well aware of the frustrations and disillusion- 
ments the United Nations has experienced in its 
decade of endeavors toward world peace, Mr. Maza 
believes the world organization is the most practical 
and effective instrument to achieve results through 
adherence to the principles and purposes of the 
Charter 

“The dilemma of our time 
is that peace must be born of terror, that it cannot 


so it has been said— 


materialize except as the result of the universal fear 
of the possible use of nuclear weapons,” Mr. Maza 
said in his acceptance speech to the Assembly “That 
may be so, but the peace which we desire is much 
more than the mere opposite of war. As the Charter 
tells us, we are working for a peace based on friendly 
relations among nations; on respect for human rights, 
improved standards of living and the right of peoples 
to self-determination. Never have we had a better 
opportunity than now to promote the principles of our 
organization.” 

Friends and colleagues alike regard as Mr. Maza’s 
outstanding attribute his ability as mediator. Behind 
this, they say, lies a “deep human sympathy.” 

his quality combined with his long years of experi- 
ence in conciliating different points of view for a 
common end, they declare, will stand him in good 
stead in his new position 





WORLD CELEBRATES TENTH 


ANNIVERSARY OF UNITED NATIONS 


()' rOBER 24 of this year—United Nations Day 
marks the tenth anniversary of the day in 1945 
on which the United Nations Charter came into force. 
Che Charter was signed during the closing days of the 
second war in one generation which had brought un- 
told sorrow to mankind, and in that Charter a war- 
sickened humanity placed its hope for a peace that 
While the hopes of 1945 have been 
tempered by many obstacles, the Charter, nevertheless, 


would last 


enshrines mankind’s noblest attempt to establish lasting 
peace. Despite setbacks and disappointments, even the 
; an infinitesimal 
period of time in the history of the world—have been 


first ten years of the United Nations 


marked by significant successes, and, indeed, have 
altered the course of history. 

In October 1947, the General Assembly, in order to 
enlist the support of the peoples of the world, a sup- 
port without which no organization dedicated to main- 
taining world peace can long endure, declared that the 
anniversary of the coming into force of the United 
Nations Charter should henceforth be officially called 
“United Nations Day.” The Assembly further declared 
that this day should be devoted to making known to 
the peoples of the world the aims and achievements of 
the United Nations and to gaining their support for its 
work. Member governments were invited to cooperate 
with the United Nations in securing observance of this 
anniversary. 

Since the 1947 Assembly resolution, observances all 
over the world have shown steady increase in number 
and variety. This widening observance of October 24 
is a reflection of increasing awareness by nations and 
peoples of the significance of the world organization. 
Thus the observances are achieving the purposes the 
Assembly had in mind in proclaiming United Nations 
Day. 

Eighty states and territories reported widespread 
observance of United Nations Day in 1954 compared 

‘with seventy-four in 1953. Several novel and meaning- 
ful forms of observance have been developed. October 
24 is being celebrated by the public more and more as 
a day for explicit rededication to the first principles of 
the Organization, As in 1953, the observances com- 
manded considerable public attention in non-Member 
countries—especially in Germany, Japan and Italy— 
as well as in Member states. 


There has been a progressive widening ol public 
interest in world affairs generally, and most of the 
world’s peoples today recognize the necessity for the 
United Nations. They endorse its basic principles whole 
heartedly and are reasonably satisfied that, given ade- 
quate support by governments and peoples, the United 
Nations can achieve the kind of peace the world must 
have. 

rhe tenth anniversary of the Organization naturally 
is of special significance over and above the usual 
United Nations Days. The Assembly recognized this 
in a special resolution adopted last December which 
considered that “both the tenth anniversary of the 
signing of the Charter [June 26| and the tenth anni 
versary of its coming into force on the date which the 
General Assembly has designated as United Nations 
Day provide fitting occasions to promote greater under- 
standing of the purposes and the work of the United 
Nations.” It called upon all states to give appropriate 
support to programs in their own countries designed 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary, and invited the 
specialized agencies to assist in the observance, 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold in March 1955 
wrote to governments of Member and non-Member 
States transmitting the Assembly's request to them for 
‘all appropriate support to programs in their own 
countries designed to commemorate the tenth anniver- 
sary of the United Nations in 1955.” The tenth anni- 
versary commemoration, he felt, offered “unique oppor- 
tunities for reaffirmation of belief in the value of the 
Organization, for drawing attention to its manifold 
activities and for a rededication to the purposes and 
principles of the Charter.” He stated at the same time 
that some governments might find it equally fitting “to 
supplement their commemoration of June 26 and 
October 24 with observances of other days of particular 
meaning to them, such as the dates of their ratification 
of the Charter or of admission to Membership or of 
their participation in an important aspect of the work 
of the United Nations.” The Secretary-General also 
appealed to the specialized agencies for their coopera- 
tion in order to achieve the widest possible commemo- 
ration of the tenth anniversary, 

Leading the world in commemorating the tenth 
anniversary of the signing of the United Nations Charter 
was the Organization itself, which met at San Francisco 





from June 20 through 26. The largest number of top 
ranking diplomatic officials to attend a United Nations 
conference since the Charter conference of 1945 as 
embled there. Thirty-seven Foreign Ministers and six 
former Presidents of the General Assembly took part 
in the commemorative meetings. The Secretary-General, 
peaking on the opening day of those meetings, declared 
that the influence of the Charter and institutions of the 
United Nations upon the course of events had been 
and would continue to be determined primarily by the 
governments. On the basis of the Charter, international 
cooperation had been given an institutional framework 
and a continuity of programs far more extensive than 
before in the history of nations. The Charter, he em 
phasized, stood today, just as it did ten years before, 
as a true expression of common aspirations for the 
world 

Dr. keleo N. van Kleffens, of the Netherland 
President of the ninth session of the Assembly and of 
the commemorative meetings, declared that the partici 
pants had proclaimed again their common dedication 
to the purposes and principles formulated in the 
Charter 

The Trusteeship Council was the only major organ 
of the United Nations which was meeting in New York 
while the United Nations commemorative conference 
was meeting in San Francisco, The Council President 
Mason Sears, of the United States, on June 24 declared 
that this fact provided Council members with the op 
portunity to record their gratitude that “the United 
Nations, ten years ago, successfully launched the most 
widespread and sustained effort in history in the inter 
ests of international harmony 

During the last ten years, he said, the world had 
also seen the “unprecedented advance in the affairs of 
dependent peoples throughout Africa, Asia and the 
Pacific 


ated from colonies into sovereign nations which wielded 


’ six hundred million of whom now had gradu- 


enormous influence, The Trusteeship Council had been 
closely associated with this evolutionary period—par- 
ticularly in Africa and the Pacific. It was the Council's 
task, he concluded, always “to assist the peoples and 
the governments of the Trust Territories in the progress 
which they are making toward economic vitality and 
the goal of self-government or independence.” 

The specialized agencies likewise marked the tenth 
anniversary of the United Nations. The executive heads 
of ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, ICAO, the Bank, the Fund, 
WMO, ITU and UPU contributed articles reviewing the 
activities of their agencies in the postwar period for 
use in the Unirrep Nations Review (two of these 
appear in this issue). The thirty-eighth general con- 
ference of ILO and the ninth session of the ICAO Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted resolutions reaffirming their 
cooperation with the United Nations 

The Non-Governmental Organizations in consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council, at their 
sixth general conference in Geneva in July, also re- 
affirmed their faith in the aims, purposes and principles 
of the Charter and the sustaimed effort of the United 
Nations to implement them 


Ss United Na- 
tions Day poster 
is based on the seal 
of the United Na- 
tions an equl- 
distant projection 
map of the world 
centred on the 
North Pole and en 
closed in a wreath of olive leaves. In the 
poster, however, the olive branches are 
not crossed but extended vertically. The 
Arabic number “10” is inscribed directly 
above the map, and the years “1945 
1955” appear directly below. 
rhe special emblem for the tenth anni 
versary year was designed by Claude Bot 
tiau of the United Nations Secretariat. It 


was approved for use in connection with 


observances by official and non-official 
bodies and appears prominently in United 


Nations information material. 


As a gesture of solidarity with the United Nations, 
the Ministers of Education of Central America and 
Panama, meeting in Panama at a conference for educa- 
tional and cultural coordination of the Central Ameri- 
can region, sent a tenth anniversary message on June 
21 to the Secretary-General in San Francisco. They 
expressed the desire that the hopes of ten years before 
for a world of peace, progress and culture should be- 
come a quick and permanent reality, They also wished 
the commemorative conference in San Francisco to 
view the progress of the Ministers in their work for 
Central American unification as constituting a step 
in the building of a structure of world peace 


Forms of Observance 


rhe world celebrates United Nations Day in different 
ways. The following is a guide to the major forms 
which observances have taken during the last ten years 
in a large number of countries. 

Official sponsorship and support for United Nations 
Day observances have played an increasingly valuable 
part in giving nationwide impetus to October 24 cele- 
brations. Such official action may include United 
Nations Day messages by heads of state, official declara- 
tion of October 24 as United Nations Day, proclama- 
tion of United Nations Day as an official holiday, 
official receptions in honor of United Nations Day, and 
the issuance of special United Nations Day stamps or 
the franking of mail by special United Nations Day seal. 





Meetings and exhibitions of United Nations materials 
form a standard item, and music, because of its inter 
national character, has found a fitting place in many 
United Nations Day programs. Religious observances, 
a ceremonial hoisting of the United Nations flag side 
by side with the national flag of a country, and parades 
and pageants are also used as means of celebrating 
this day. 

An enduring form of United Nations Day observance 
is the planting of trees, as part of civic embellishment 
or reforestation plans. Participation of the schools in 
United Nations Day observances has been a prominent 
feature in most countries, usually with the enthusiastic 
cooperation of the education authorities. 

In recent years, more and more countries have 
marked United Nations Day with official ceremonies 
at which streets, avenues, squares, parks or schools 
have been named after the United Nations, In some 
countries the practice has been de veloped to include 
the naming of hospitals, libraries, sports grounds and 
other public places 

The world press and radio and television stations 
take an important part in publicizing United Nations 
Day activities, United Nations films, filmstrips and 
photos are in great demand and are shown at meetings 
or exhibitions. Social functions have been made occa 
sions for speeches and other forms of United Nations 
Day observance 

In some countries, children born on October 24 have 
been guests of honor at United Nations Day rallies and 
social functions. Commercial firms lend their support 


to United Nations Day observances, and car stickers 
with the United Nations Day emblem have been dis 
tributed by automobile associations to their members 

Observances at United Nations Headquarters are a 
highlight of the worldwide celebrations, The 1954 cele 
bration included a special concert by the Symphony 
of the Air and the Schola Cantorum which was held in 
the General Assembly Hall, A special arrangement of 
the Preamble to the United Nations Charter by Aaron 
Copland and the “Hymn to the United Nations” by 
Dimitri Shostakovich were included in the musical part 
of the program 

Speakers at the 1954 celebration included Dr. van 
Kleffens, Secretary-General Hammarskjold and Mrs 
Franklin D 
Governors of the American Association for the United 


Roosevelt, Chairman of the Board of 


Nations. The program, which was televised and broad 
cast in the United States and Canada, marked the first 
occasion on which a public concert was held in the 
General Assembly Hall. The program was planned by 
Leopold Stokowski who acted as musical consultant to 
the United Nations 


in Anniversary Vear 


The tenth anniversary of the United Nations can 
likewise be celebrated in different ways and, of course 
at any time during the year, not necessarily on June 
26 or October 24. Every community, section and 
profession has a direct interest in some aspect of United 
Nations work and objectives. They can all devise 


(Continued on page 57) 
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“He souvenir sheet of United Nations stamps 
comprises the three stamps which are to be 
released on United Nations Day in the three 
cent, four-cent and eight-cent denominations 
It will be on sale at the face value of the stamps 
fifteen cents 
The United Nations Postal Administration ts 
using watermarked paper for the first ume in 
the printing of United Nations stamps, and the 
souvenir sheet shows the three stamps impertor 
ate in the original colors Ihe following text 
appears across the top and bottom of the sheet 
Issued by the United 
Nations Postal Admin 
istration commemoratl 
ing the Tenth Anni 
versary of the United 
Nations 
On one side of the 
top stamp of the sheet 
is a special emblem 
designed for the tenth 
anniversary year and 


on the other side are 


the words “United Nations Day, 24 October 
The sheet will measure 442 inches by 3% 
inches and will be gummed. As ts the normal 
practice, the souvenir sheet may be used as a 
whole for postage purposes, or the individual 
stamps may be cut from the sheet and sull be 
valid for postage 
The main theme of the design of the stamp: 
is an open book, depicting the Charter of 
the United Nations. In the case of the three 
cent stamp, the first phrase of the preamble 
to the Charter “We the peoples of the United 
Nations in the 


English language is 


UNITED 

NATIONS imprinted 
DAY across the book. The 
24 

OCTOBER 


shown 
Spanish language is 
used in the four-cent 
stamp, and the French 
in the eight-cent 
stamp. Claude Bottiau 
of the United Nations 
Secretariat 
the stamps 


designed 





The Role of Health 
in Guaranteeing 


a Secure World 


By Dr. M. G. Candau 


Director-General 


of the World Health Organization 


y a very true sense the year 1955, 
which marks the tenth anniver- 
sary of the United Nations, is also 
an important year for all the spe 
cialized agencies which are promot- 
ing imternational cooperation in the 
various ficlds of human endeavor 
Indeed, if the years 1945-1955 have 
proven anything, it is that peace 
prosperity and health are closely 
connected and that the better world 
of tomorrow will be a reality only 
if it ts built on solid political, eco 
ocial foundations 

Ihe founders of the United Na 


nomi ind 


tions in San Francisco fully recog 
nized the vital importance of health 
a i factor in the promotion of 
conditions of stability and well- 
being” for the nations of the world 
and adopted a proposal submitted 
by the delegations of Brazil and 
China specifically providing health 
fields of cooperative 


action with which the United Na 


among the 


thon: ystem should concern itself 

Ihe nations represented at San 
Francisco unanimously approved a 
declaration calling for a conference 
for the purpose of establishing an 
health 


That conference met in 


international organization 
1946. It 
drafted a constitution for what was 
to become known as the World 


Health Organization and outlined 
the structure of th 
By 1948 
states had ratified the 
the World Health 


came into being as 


organization 
when twenty-six member 
constitution, 
Organization 
a specialized 
agency of the United Nations, its 
essential work in the intervening 
period having been carried out by 
an Interim Commission 

Phe World Health Organization 
and its preceding Interim Commis 
sion have thus been in existence for 
What has it achieved 


during that period? By 1954 the 


nine years 


organization had eighty-one member 
states and three associate members 
It was operating on a regular budget 
of nearly $9,000,000 and = had 


established six regional offices 
throughout the world as follows 
for the Americas (the Pan Ameri 
at Washing 


temporarily at 


can Sanitary Bureau) 
ton; for Europe 
Geneva——which is also the head 


quarters of the organization; for 


This is one of a series of ar- 
ticles written for the Review 
in connection with the Unit- 


ed Nations’ tenthanniversary 


the Eastern Mediterranean at Alex- 


andria; for Southeast Asia at New 


Delhi: for the Western Pacific at 
Manila; and for Africa (south of 
the Sahara) at Brazzaville. Apart 
from the central technical services 
at headquarters, which were largely 
carried over from the League of 
Nations Health Organization, and 
the Office Internationale d’Hygiene 
Publique at Paris, which were con- 
solidated and expanded during the 
World 


Health Organization extended direct 


period under review, the 
assistance to member states in the 
form of field demonstration projects 
to deal with specific diseases and 
health problems, sometimes singly 
and sometimes in combination. In 
1954 the World Health Organiza- 
tion had in operation 265 such 
projects in seventy-six different 
countries and territories. In addi- 
tion, there were in operation sixty 
projects on a regional basis and 
nine on an inter-regional basis—a 
total of 334 

Since one of the most formidable 
obstacles to the improvement of 
health services, particularly in the 
so-called underdeveloped countries, 
is the great scarcity of adequately 
trained medical and auxiliary per- 


sonnel, the World Health Organiza- 





tion devotes a considerable part of 
its resources to the granting ol 
fellowships for specialized training 
During 1954, 667 such fellowships 
were awarded. In order to keep up 
with the latest deve lopments in and 
further to stimulate research of spe 
cific medical problems, WHO main 


tains thirty-three expert advisory 


panels ranging from nursing and 


maternal and child health to virus 


diseases and zoonoses. | xpert com 


mittees, chosen from these panels 
meet from time to time and chart 
progress made well as lay down 
the most promising line of continu 
ing research in their particular 


World 
Health Organization has taken ove 


fields Furthermor the 
the responsibility for administering 
existing sanitary conventions dealing 
with the measure to check the 
spread ol pe stilential diseases, and 
has consolidated these into the new 
International Sanitary Regulations 
now voluntarily accepted and ad 
hered to by the vast majority of 
member stat 
However, it would be misleading 
to suggest that the achievements of 
WHO during the last nine years have 
done more than scratch the surface 
of the health problems confronting 
the world. Although the stimulation 
of malaria control has been one of 
the highest pri ritic of the organi 
zation from the very beginning, and 
mass Campaign vainst malaria are 
now being carried out in many parts 
of the world with the assistance of 
WHO, there are more than 300,000 
000 people, particularly in tropical 


and subtropic il areas of the world 


who are still unprotected against 
malaria 

The major lesson learned by the 
World Health Organization during 
its comparatively short life has been 
that its resources should be utilized 
not so much for the temporary al 
leviation of health problems as for 
strengthening national health admin 
istrations and assisting them in their 
efforts, on the one hand, to prevent 
disease and, on the other, to stimu 
late the progressive and orderly de 
velopment of public health services 
everywhere 

Another essential principle which 
is guiding WHO's activities is that 
health work cannot be carried on 
in a social and economic vacuum 
and that, therefore, whatever WHO is 
doing must be related to and 
connected with the efforts the Unit 
ed Nations and the sister agencies 
are making to help raise agricultural 
and industrial production, improve 
knowledge and education and in 
general to better the disastrous so 
cial and economic conditions under 
which eighty per cent of the popu 
lation of the world continues to 
live today This explains the great 
interest WHO has always shown in 
projects carried out jointly with 
UNICEF in all fields relating to the 
health of children; with PAO on 
nutrition, food hygiene and zoono 
ses; with UNESCO on fundamental 
education: with ILO on occ upational 
health and the hygiene of seafarers 
and with IcAo on the sanitation of 


WHO 


value of interagency cooperation Js 


airport recognition of the 





further demonstrated by the exten- 
sive programs through which it Js 
participating in the technical assist 
ance activities the United Nations 
has undertaken to promote the eco 
nomic development of the under 
privileged countries 

This brings me back to the inti 
mate link which exists between WHO 
United Nations 


tenth anniversary we are celebrating 


and the whose 
this year. We all recognize today 


that the only realistic method of 
avoiding wars and aggression is to 
climinate the forces of tension which 
lead to them. We also know that 
one of the basic reasons for these 
tensions is the fact that despite the 
almost miraculous progress science 
and technology have made in the 
last ten years, the means for making 
life easier and healthier are still 
reserved to a small’ group, while 
the majority of the people lead a 
miserable and demoralizing exist 
ence. We must accept the simpk 
fact that 


people are unable to satisfy ther 


as long as millions of 


clementary needs, as long under 
nourishment, il health and igno 
rance are the normal conditions for 
a majority of the people of th 
world, peace and security will re 
main hollow words. It is because 
the United Nations has recognized 
this truth that its sp clalized agen 
cies, which are making an attempt 
to utilize all internationally available 
resources for the improvement ol 
living standards everywhere, must 
be supported by all as the best 


vuarantee for a secure world 





Building tor 


ot Somalia 


tast African I rust 


MM than five years have gone by since Italy was 
A entrusted with the guardianship of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of Somaliland. During this time great strides have 
been made in shaping the future of an independent 
state of Somalia, due to emerge in 1960. This is evi- 
dent from Italy’s annual report which received com- 
mendatory observations by the Trusteeship Council in 
its appraisal last July 

Phe Council noted particularly the measures taken to 
develop political institutions and to transfer to the 
Somalis increased administrative powers and responsi- 
bilities. The Administering Authority was commended 
for carrying out several of the recommendations made 
by the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, the 
Advisory Council for Somaliland and the Visiting Mis 
sion which toured the country in 1954 

Somaliland is unique among the United Nations 
frust Territories, for the General Assembly has set 
1960 as the time limit for its independence. It is also 
the only Trust Territory which is not a legacy of the 
former Mandates System and the only territory placed 
under the Trusteeship System by a decision of the Gen 
eral Assembly. The formidable task of the Administer 
ing Authority is to build a sound political, economic 
and social structure, thereby making independence 
worthwhile for the indigenous population of one and a 
quarter million. That Italy undertook a very heavy 
responsibility in preparing the lerritory for full state 
hood in ten years has been widely recognized. Somali 
land’s future also represents high hopes and responsi 
bilities for the United Nations 

Ihe Administering Authority's latest progress report, 
the fifth to be examined by the Trusteeship Council, 
underlined the accelerated pace of political develop- 
ment. The evolution of Somali political life in “an at 
mosphere of complete legality, growing security, calm 


and tolerance” was, the report declared, reflected by 





Territory Reaches New Stage 


In Road To Independence 


the expansion in the number and activities of the rep 
resentative political institutions and by legislative and 
administrative work 

Municipal elections have been held throughout the 
country, with 75 per cent of the electorate voting Draft 
reforms will radically modify the structure of the shirs 
(tribal councils). The municipal councils now have full 
authority over such matters as the budget, public serv 
ices and taxes. National elections are expected to be 
completed by the end of February 1956; these will 
result in the present Territorial Council's becoming an 
elective assembly with legislative powers. The Adminis 
tration believes that, with these measures, the territory 
has taken a decisive step forward on the road to 
autonomy 

Che annual report disclosed that by the end of 1956 

number of governmental secretaryships, with wide 
responsibilitic would be established. The president 
of the committees of the future Legislative Assembly 
would be appointed as parliamentary assistants to each 
secretary, of which there will probably be six, in order 
that members of the Legislature may be trained in gov 
ernmental work. Before 1960 all the administrative 
functions of these governmental secretaryships will be 
entrusted to Somalis, and Italian officials will remain 
in the territory only in an advisory capacity Ihe Ad 
ministering Authority expects the process of Somaliza 
tion will have been completed well before the “dead 
line date 

In introducing the annual report to the Trusteeship 
Council, Alberico A. Casardi, Italy's permanent ob 
server to the United Nations, also reviewed progres: 
On June 16 last, the Administering Authority had 
adopted various measures designed to increase in 
digenous participation in the political and administrative 
field. The first was the appointment of a Somali as head 


of the Hiran region. The Administration of one of the 


October 12, 1954, saw an important step towards au 
tonomy in Italian-administered Somaliland with the 
inauguration of a national flag (seen in photo on left) 
Bearing a white star against a pale blue background, 
it is symbolic of the Territory's evolution through the 
United Nations. The flag was raised alongside the flags 
of Italy and the United Nations at a ceremony inaugu 
rated by M. Ponti (seen above) representing the Italian 
Government 


six regions of the Territory had thus been entrusted 
completely to Somali officials. The second measure was 
the establishment of a committee, composed of repre 
sentatives of various political parties, to advise the Ad 
ministration in the exercise of its executive powe! 

Other recent measures included the appointment of 
five new Somali district chiefs, thus increasing the num 
ber of districts having indigenous chiefs to twelve out 
of thirty; the appointment of two new vice-district 
chiefs, increasing the total to twenty-three out of thirty 
and the appointment of several Somali officials to senior 
posts in the central administration 

The Trusteeship Council, in its appraisal, also had 
before it the annual report of the United Nations Ad 
visory Council for Somaliland, the report of the Visiting 
Mission which toured the Territory toward the end of 
1954, and a series of observations submitted by a num 
ber of the specialized avencies The Advisory Council 
described the year under review as one of intense activ 
ity and fruitful cooperation with the Administration 
Ihe Advisory Council noted that the task ahead wa 
considerable. It believed that the Territory's politic al 
institutions should be established well in advance of the 
date eighteen months before the end of the Trusteeship 
regime the plan for the transfer of the functions of 
government must be submitted to the Trusteeship Coun 
cil. The Advisory Council noted that the current poli 
tical achievements fell somewhat short of the targets 
set forth in the Administration’s 1952 development 
plans. The Council stressed the importance of training 
Somali citizens in administrative work, and of making 
the utmost use of the multiple councils as a training 
ground for preparing the officials who will later be en 
trusted with the management of the country’s affairs 

Ihe 1954 Visiting Mission made a number of critical 
observations. It warned that the present economic pat 
tern needs revising without delay if the Territory is to 





become self-supporting by 1960. A change in the ec« 
nomic pattern it was convinced, should be based on th 
produc live capacity of the people and not on the present 
uneconomic industries operated by non-Somalis unde! 
difficult trade condition: 

Mr. Casardi told the Trustee hip Council that th 


Italian authorities had found that some of the observa 


tions in the Mission’s report were justified and would 
take due note of them. The Administering Authority 
took a different view with regard to certain other obser 
vations made by the Mission. In carrying out a specific 
task, it had to face situations and facts which sometime 
made it impossible to implement immediately the prin 
ciples on which it based its action 

Ihe Administering Authority continued to implement 
the economic deve lopment plan submitted to the Tru 
teeship Council in 1954, Clearly, the possibility of de 
veloping the Territory depended on its economic and 
financial resource and it was well known that thos¢ 
were very limited, so that the economic and financial 
situation of Somaliland as it would be after 1960 had 
to be borne constantly in mind. The Administering 
Authority had therefore welcomed the General Assem 
bly’s decision in 1954 to ask the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development to carry out 
a study 

Ihe Administering Authority would particularly vel 
come the Bank 


tion and on the real por ibilities of economic devel p 


general opinion on the present situa 


ment, The Italian Government sincerely hoped that th 
Bank would agree to carry out the proposed study, and 
it was prepared to addre a direct invitation to it for 
that purpose Ihe Administering Authority was anxiou 
to have available as soon a possible a report on which 
it could base pecific proposal to the Trustee hip ¢ oun 
cil, so that the United Nations and Italy might joint 
seck the most effective means of solving the problem 


As to the frontier question between Somaliland 


| thiopia, Mr. Casardi « mphasized that the Italian Gov- 
ernment was continuing its efforts toward direct negotia 


tions with the I thiopian Government 


Five Years of Progress 


Ihe Council also heard a review of developments 
from Pier Pasquale Spinelli, the Special Representative 
for Italian-administered Somaliland. Mr. Spinelli en 
phasized that realistic appraisal of achievements and 
the SCOPE of the programs envi aged before 1960 re 
quired an understanding of the situation in 1950 
when Italy began its stewardship. At that time eighty 
per cent of the population lived a nomadic lif 
ubsistence economy. There had been no leg 
organs, only twenty physicians and less than three 
thousand children attending school; there had been only 
one secondary school, opened in 1949 and attended by 
twenty-five pupils. Somalis had played a very insignifi 
cant part in agriculture, industry and trade 

Great progress had been made since 1950 The Spe 
cial Representative pointed to the setting up of the 
lerritorial Council and other organs which had made it 
possible to prepare a sufficient number of indigenous 
persons for the legislative activities of the Assembly 
to be elected by universal suffrage in the near future 
ilthough the Territorial Council was an advisory body 
it had often acted as a real legislative body. It had 
drafted the electoral ordinance which provid 1 for 
elections to the Legislative Assembly 

In 1950 the Administration had founded a 
and administrative school which had been attend 
more than 150 pupils; the first graduates had 
been appoint 1 to very important central ar 
yvernment position In the educational fi 
main difficulty was the limited number of Soma 
ng to enter the teaching profession, bi 


improvement could be expected. For the n 


4 ~~ & 
training course, inaugurated in March 19 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 1949 DECISION 


r 
i Trust Territory of Somaliland under 


Italian Administration in the northeastern 


corner of Africa, covers an area of about 
500,000 square kilometre extending in a 
outhwesterly direction from the Gulf of 
Aden to the northern frontier of Kenya 
Much of the territory is arid, and seventy 
per cent of the 1,268,624 Somali inhabitants 
ire nomads or semi-nomads. Resolution 289 
(IV) (B) adopted by the General Assembly 
on November 21, 1949, provided that the 
former Italian colony should become an in 
cle pendent sovereign state at the end of ten 


vears, during which time it should be under 


the International Trustee hip System, with 
Italy as the Administering Authority. as 
isted by a United Nations Advisory Coun 
cil composed of representatives of Colombia 
Egypt and the Philippines. The transfer of 
iuthority from the United Kingdom. which 
had administered the country since its mili 
tary occupation early in the Second World 
War, took place on April 1, 1950. The Gen 
eral Assembly subsequently approved a draft 
Irusteeship Agreement for the territory on 
December 2, 1950, on which date the ten 
year term of administration by Italy com 


men ed 





plications had been received, compared with an average 
of thirty to thirty-five during the previous four years 
There were at present 23,000 pupils in elementary 
schools and about 900 in secondary and vocational 
schools. In 1950 there had been only one Somali at 
tending a secondary school abroad, whereas now some 
400 young Somalis were studying in Italy, in Egypt and 
other Arab countries and in the United States 

Difficulties facing the Administering Authority in the 
economic and social sphere had been even more for 
midable. Nevertheless, consumption had substantially 
increased, and the local revenue had risen from 20 
million to 37 million Somalos. |One Somalo equals an 
East African shilling, and there are approximately seven 
Somalos to the United States dollar Foreign trade, 
which in 1949 amounted to about 50 million Somalos 
had reached an average of 130 million Somalos during 
the last few years, and Somali-managed firms, pratically 
non-existent in 1950, were becoming more numerous 
and were constantly extending their activities Thanks 
to the cooperatives, which had been organized with the 
assistance of the Administration, and to the banks estab 
lished and financed by the Administration, farmers were 
rapidly learning modern cultivation techniques The 
Administration had undertaken a large-scale road build 
ing program to transform the main tracks into all 
weather roads. New hospitals and dispensaries had been 
opened, and the existing ones renovated; the number of 
physicians had increased from twenty in 1950 to seventy 
in 1955. A new social insurance system had been in 
stituted. Early in 1954 an extensive well-drilling pro 
gram had been launched. A total area of 54,000 hec 
tares is to be irrigated, and 220 drilled wells and 450 
shallow wells are planned 

Mr. Spinelli noted that the Visiting Mission regarded 
the development program more as “a catalogue of pub 
lic works” than a real development program. He pointed 
out that half of the plan referred to the development of 
agriculture and livestock raising, As to the other half 
he felt that the creation of “social capital” in the form 
of roads, harbor facilities and the like was essential to 
economic development. The results of the investment 
plan, the ever-increasing participation of the popula 
tion in the economic and social life of the country and 
its contribution to the national revenue together with 
the improvement of the balance of payments justified 
hope that by 1960 Somaliland, if not completely self 
sufficient, would at least be much nearer to what might 
be called “a chance of viability 

The Special Representative assured the Council that 
the Administering Authority would spare no effort or 


financial sacrifice to ensure the advancement of the 


country without expecting any return. In following that 


policy, Italy believed that it made a major contribution 


to the cause of the United Nations 


idvrisory Council's Activities 


Che quickening pace of development in the Territory 
as it passed the half-way stage to independence was also 


underlined by Edmundo de Holte Castello, of Colombia 


the Chairman of the United Nations Advisory Council 
for Somaliland. The Council, said Mr. de Holte Cas- 
tello, had devoted a major part of its activities to eco- 
nomic problems in the last eighteen months. The Ad 
ministration had received valuable assistance from the 
United States Foreign Operations Administration, espe- 
cially in well-drilling, and from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in cotton-growing. Oil prospecting was continuing 
at an accelerated pace, but it was too early to say 
whether Somaliland would be among the countries 
blessed with that black gold or whether its economy 
would have to be based entirely on agriculture and 
cattle-raising 

The Advisory Council had given its advice on the 
mining law in the Territory and on the contracts con 
cluded between the Administration and the two com- 
panies responsible for oil prospecting and the produc- 
tion of any oil discovered. The Council had tried to 
reconcile the interests of the Territory and the need to 
ensure the development of its natural resources 

Other economic issues which the Advisory Council 
had discussed with the Administration included the 
search for outlets for the country’s products, the organi 
zation of agriculture and industrial credit, measures to 
promote sugar cane and banana growing, the revision 
of import and export duties, the adaptation of the finan 
cial system to the needs of the exchequer and the 
capacity of the taxpayers, the gradual transformation 
of the territorial budget into an independent budget, the 
strengthening of municipal finances, the establishment 
of a minimum basic economic structure with port facili 
ties and an adequate network of roads, and the reorgani 
zation of the Economic Council 

In the social sphere, the Colombian representative 
noted the valuable contribution made toward educa 
tional progress by the Egyptian Government: 150 
Somali scholarship holders were now studying in Egypt 
at the expense of the Egyptian Government, and five 
Egyptian professors were teaching in the Mogadiscio 
Institute of Islamic Studies under the same conditions 
[wenty Somali graduates from the Mogadiscio School 
of Political and Administrative Studies were now study 
ing in Italy and, after their training, would return to 


take up responsible positions 


Border Problem 


Kamal Eddin Salah, of Egypt, another member of the 
Council, said that during extensive field trips he had 
found tangible proof of the growing political maturity 
of the Somalis 

Of the numerous problems remaining unsolved, Mr 
Salah described the most serious as that of the delimita 
tion of the frontier between the Trust Territory and 
Ethiopia. Despite last year’s General Assembly resolu- 
tion on the matter no progress had been made toward 
a settlement between the parties concerned 

The question of the definitive demarcation of the 
frontier between the Trust Territory and Ethiopia was 
the subject of previous recommendations by the Trus 
teeship Council. In 1954 the Council reached the con 
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lusion that the delimitation of the frontier was a matter 
of the utmost urgency in view both of the approval of 
the date of the grant of independenc ¢ to the Territory 
and of the continuing political economic and social 
difficulties in the area of the present provisional frontier 
Phe Council r quested the Secretary-General to request 
the Governments of Italy and Ethiopia to furnish all 
ippropriate information on the progress of the direct 
negouuations between them, for submission to the Gen 
eral Assembly at its ninth session 

Ihe Secretary-General submitted to the Assembly 
ninth session a report on the frontier question Sub 
equently, the Assembly adopted a resolution whicl 
noted with concern that no progr had been mad 
in the direct negotiations between the Governments of 
Ethiopia and Italy on the delimitation of the frontiers 
urged the two Governments to exert their utmost effort 
to achieve a final settlement of th question by direct 
negotiation ind recommended that hould direct 
negotiations fail to achieve any results by July 1955 
the two Governments agree to the procedure outlined 
by the Assembly 

In its 1954 annual report the Administering Author 
ity ¢ xpre ed the hope that the Government of | thiopia 
would collaborate in the efforts to achieve a definitive 
settlement of the frontier question by July 1955 through 
direct negotiation 

\s far as the economic field was concerned, Egypt 
as a member of the Advisory Council, reiterated with 
even greater emphasis that the task of leading the Ter 
ritory to effective independence was not the responsi 
bility of the Administering Authority alone; the United 
Nations also had a duty in that regard. Great efforts 
had been made by the Administering Authority to get 
the economic development program started, but the 
pace was relatively slow, considering that only five 
years remained before independence. Financial help 
would clearly be required, and the United Nations 
should now take the necessary steps to grant that emer 
gency aid, as it had done in the past in other parts of 
the world. A technical aid program should be put into 
effect forthwith, as well as a program to finance im 


portant ck velopment projects 


Council's Debate 


During the Council’s general debate a majority of 
representatives commended the Administering Author 
ity on its achievements in Somaliland despite the many 
limiting factors which it faced. The consensus was that 
in view of the difficult conditions, Italy had performed 
a remarkable task since assuming its stewardship in 
1950. The Territory had now entered a new stage of 
expansion, Members commented on the increased poli 
tical maturity and regarded the progress made as 
heartening. The impressive list of legislative measures 
recently enacted or in draft form also evoked favorable 
comment, while satisfaction was expressed at establish 
ment of an indigenous committee to assist the Adminis 
tering Authority 


A less optimistic note was sounded in comments on 
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the economic situation. While noting that the economic 
development plan launched a year ago was being 
nergetically pursued, with substantial help from certain 
governments, members expressed concern over the 
budget deficit, the adverse trade balance and the urgent 
need for foreign capital to support industrial expansion 

Several speakers welcomed Mr. Spinelli's statement 
that the Administering Authority hoped to give Somali 
ind a chance of economic viability by 1960 but ex 
pressed doubts over the future of the banana and sugar 
industries. Thus the representative of India considered 
that the high market price created by the ibnormall 
ugh cost of production the need for a subsidy and the 
infavorable climatic conditions for these highly specia 
zed industries made increased Somali participation 
them somewhat doubtful 

Mr. Jaipal believed that the whole pattern of econon 
hould be revised and based on the people s produc 
ve capacity. India supported the recommendation of 
the Visiting Mission for a team of experts to be sent 
to the Territory by the International Bank for assessing 
economic potential and advising on development possi 
bilities 

India shared other members’ concern over the edu 
itional situation. More schools were needed, more 
vocational training facilities and more trained teachers 
The choice of a common language for Somaliland to 
erve as a medium of instruction should be left to the 
Somali people themselves. In this respect Mr. Jaipal 
thought there was nothing political in the Somali peo 
ple’s desire to adopt Arabic: their geography, history 
ind religion all indicated Arabic as the most suitabk 
language of instruction 

4 number of other representatives agreed that a main 
obstacle to educational progress was the language ques 
tion. Mr. Scott, of New Zealand, shared the Visiting 
Mission’s view on the subject and considered that, 
although Arabic and Italian were important, it would 
be simpler to teach the nomads if the language used 
was their own vernacular. Recognizing the formidable 
task facing the Administration in the social sphere 
New Zealand considered that measures should be 
planned to bridge the gap existing between the elite and 
the great majority of semi-tribal nomadic people in the 
lerritory. In this connection UNESCO might be able to 
vive valuable assistance 

Almost every speaker in the Council's debate under 
lined the urgency of settling the frontier problem and 
of tackling the question of tribal hostilities in certain 
pasts of the Territory. Indeed, Mr. Asha, of Syria, re- 
garded the frontier question as the most disturbing 
feature of the current political situation and urged that 
it be satisfactorily settled without delay. Syria proposed 
inter alia, that should the current negotiations between 


the parties directly concerned yield no concrete results 


by the end of the year, the Administering Authority 


should seek the agreement of the Ethiopian Govern 
ment to a mediation process by a United Nations 
mediator 


Presenting the Administration’s views on the frontier 

















proolem, Mr. Zadotti assured the Council that pending 
in international settlement of the issue of the Somali 
ind-Ethiopian border, the Administration was ready 
to do its utmost to assist the peoples directly affected 
Italy was greatly concerned about the problem of tribal 
disputes and was attempting to relieve the prevailing 
tension with the cooperation of the political parties 

\ more critical approach to the annual report was 
taken by the representative of the U.S.S.R., Mr 
Grubyakov, who found little that was encouraging on 
the Somaliland scene. The U.S.S.R. had serious doubts 
regarding the new electoral system which seemed hardly 
democratic. The rural population would not have direct 
elections, and women would not be entitled to vote 
Mr Grubyakov 
future legislative assembly, pointing out that this body 


ilso doubted the authority of the 


vould still not haye the right to initiate legislation and 
that all of its decisions would be subject to the Admin 
istrator s veto The U.S.S.R representative also criti 
cized the Administering Authority for granting all 
oncessions to foreign firms for many years after the 
lerritory becomes independent Although the Adminis 
tering Authority claimed to have acted with the agree 
ment of the local population, the fact remained that the 
erritorial Council was not in a position to speak for 
the Somalis. The Administering Authority should revise 


the agreements so as not to burden the territory with 


heavy commitments for years to come Similarly, 
trying to attract foreign capital the Administering 
Authority should refrain from concluding long-term 
agreements committing the Territory beyond the in 
dependence date. Pointing to deficiencies in the publi 
health field, the U.S.S.R. was also disappointed with 
ocial progress 

A number of other representatives were concerned 
ver the situation in the health services, feeling that 
redoubled efforts were needed. Mr. Liu, of China, noted 
that of all the 69 physicians practising in the territory 
none was a Somali. He hoped the Administering Au 
thority would avail itself of the offers of assistance made 

the World Health Organization 

Replying to comments on the health service the 
Special Representative pointed out that no Somali 
could becom i doctor in a shorter time than wa 
needed in other parts of the world. He recalled that in 
950 there was only one student in the senior high 
chool. The Administration would, he said, be happy 
to accept the offer made by WHO for longterm scholar 
hips abroad oon as eligible students were availabk 
With regard to comments on educational facilities, the 


Special Representative informed the Council that spe 


tal attention heinge devoted to the possibility ot 


xpanding radio services in educational work. As soon 
there Ww ifficiently large school population to 
ustify the demand, new secondary schools would be 


Council's Recommendations 


ommendations and observation 


ym Somaliland, wu Trusteeship Council adoy ted two 


olutions on ti Territory. The first concerned the 



































Mogadiscio's many modern buildings contrast 
sharply with the tribal dwellings of a 
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financing of economic development plans (see text be 
low) and the second the question of the frontier be 
On 


Council hoped that direct negotiations between Italy 


tween the Territory and Ethiopia this issue the 


and Ethiopia will lead to a final settlement. In the 
event, however, that they fail, the Council recommended 
that the Administering Authority should avail itself of 
the mediation procedure suggested in earlier General 
Assembly re 
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partie religious and other leaders in 
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prevention 


tensions and in planning a program for them 
The Council congratulated the Somali people on the 
adoption of a national flag (see photo page 18). In the 


political field, it commended the establishment of a 
committee of indigenous representatives to advise the 
Administrator in the exercise of his executive functions 
It recommended that the practice should be established 
of consulting the committee on all important matter 
Noting the in 
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The view of the 1954 Visiting Mission that particu 
lar attention should be given to establishing a simpic 
and effective court system and of reducing the highly 
diversified bod f law to a coherent and easily appli 
cable system was noted by the Council. The Council 
recommended that the Administering Authority seek 
the assistance of Moslem jurists in the development of 

istomary law he establishment of regulations tort 


the applic ition Islamic law 


Economic Advancement 

Noted “with satisfaction” was the energetic execution 
of the territory development plan and the Council 
isked that detail ol progress made difficulties en 
countered and progress yet to be attained be included 
in future annual statements 

Noting the itinuing need for technical assistance 
the Council welcomed the steps taken thus far to ob 
tain expert assistance and recommended that efforts 
¥¢ intensified to obtain the advice of competent expert 
on all aspects of agriculture, animal husbandry, crafts 
ind industry 

Satisfaction 


technical assistance extended during the period under 


xpressed over the economic and 


review by the Administering Authority, the Govern 
ment of the United States and the Government of Egypt 

Ihe Council noted with interest the activities of the 
Somali Credit Institute and recommended that the Ad 
ministering Authority examine the possibility of further 
intensifying its efforts in the provision of credit to small 
tradesmen and artisans and of extending finan 


lustry 


larmer 


cial assistance to in 


Public Finance 


Concerned that the country’s revenues are sufficient 
only to meet the costs of the salaries of the Administra- 
tion personnel, the Council stressed the urgency of 


ncreasing revenue by taxation and welcomed the stat 
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administered 
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ment of the Administering Authority that, with the 
collaboration of the political parties and religious and 
tribal chiefs, it hopes to initiate a system of taxation 
permitting the Somali people to contribute in greater 
measure to the revenues. The Council recommended 
that the Administering Authority, with the cooperation 
of the Advisory Council, the committee of representa 
tives of the political parties and the National Front 
study this matter, in particular the problem of estab 
lishing salary scales which will be commensurate with 
the revenues of the independent state. Attention was 
drawn to the obvious advantages in keeping the salary 
scales at a level comparable with those in effect in 
neighboring countries 

The Council noted “with satisfaction” the Adminis 
tering Authority's steps to implement the recommenda 
tions of the Advisory Council and of the Visiting 


Mission regarding the training of Somali staff in 


budgeting, in auditing accounts, both terrMorial and 
local, and in preparing future budgets so as to dis 
tinguish between the budget of the Trusteeship Ad 
ninistration, the basic Territorial budget and the de 
velopment budget 

Welcoming the steps which have been taken to 
liberalize trade, the Council recommended that further 
steps be taken to expand external trade with tts tradi 
tional markets and to find new markets for the Tern 
tory’s products. The Council noted “with satisfaction 
the steps taken to organize the incense trade by the 
establishment of cooperatives 

Noting the Steps being taken to improve indigenous 
agriculture under the economic development plans, as 
well as the measures contemplated for improving the 
posiuon of the banana export industry and expanding 
the processing and export of meat and animal prod 
ucts, the Council recommended that the Administering 
Authority continue to study the problems of the sugar 


banana and meat canning industries and report th 





progress of these studies to the Council at its eighteenth 
session next June 

The Council welcomed the steps taken to introduce 
an effective system of registration of land titles, as well 
as the assurance that efforts will be concentrated on 
the settlement of land disputes with the participation 
of all concerned. and the collaboration of the political 
partie 

Ihe Council drew the Administration’s attention to 
the observations of the Advisory Council on the oil 
agreements and requested that more detailed informa 
tion be provided on thi ubject in the next annual 
report 

Social Conditions 


In the social field, the Council recognized the prob 
lems arising from the need to modify indigenous insti 
tutions and practices in implementing the development 
programs in all fields and in establishing democrat 
political institutions. It recommended that a scientific 
study be made of the habits, customs, traditions and 
ways of life of the nomadic inhabitants. Steps being 
taken to resettle 1,600 families in the Upper Giuba 


1)! RING its review of the reports on Italian-adminis 
tered Somaliland, the Trusteeship Council heard 
statements from two Somali petitioners who presented 
the views of two of the main political parties. The 
spokesmen were Abdulcadir Mohamed Aden, of the 
Hizhia Dighil Mirifle, and Abdul Rizak Hapi Hussen 
representing the Somali Youth League, Both spokesmen 
stressed the rapid development of Somali political life 
and the keen awareness by the Somali people of then 
heavy responsibilities on the road to self-government 
Mr. Aden speaking on behalf of both organizations 
told the Council that the most serious problem requiring 
the attention of the United Nations concerned the de 
limitation of the frontier with Ethiopia This question 
had, he said, become even more serious since the trans 
fer of part of the Territory, namely the Haud and the 
reserved area, from British to Ethiopian sovereignty 
which had aroused great indignation among the Somalis 
Although the question had been the subject of a 
General Assembly resolution at the ninth session, it 
was still unsettled. The Somalis could not regard as 
valid international agreements concluded — before 
November 21, 1949, the date on which the Assembly 
had placed Somaliland under the Trusteeship System, 
for the simple reason that they had not participated in 
the conclusion of those agreements. The provisional ad 
ministrative boundary had divided a whole area into 
two artificial zones without regard to the ethnic situa 
tion, water supplies and pastures and was a cause of 
continuous disturbances among the nomads. More 
over, the negligence of the authorities responsible for 
maintaining order encouraged looting and killing, since 


region were noted, and the Council recommended 
further steps to organize a number of small community 
development schemes so as to accelerate the introduc 
tion of higher living standards and more effective 
techniques among the semi-nomadic and nomadic 
inhabitants. The Administering Authority was urged 
to seek the assistance of the United Nations and its 
pecialized agencies in this connection 

The Council also urged the Administering Authority 
ind the political leaders to take all possible steps to 
encourage a more active role for women in the coun- 
try’s political, social and educational life, to explore 
the use of women’s groups in social welfare, public 
health and educational activities, as well as in the care 
of orphans, and to encourage women to prepare for 
medical training abroad 

In welcoming the introduction of social security 
measures, the Council noted the Administering Au 
thority’s intention with the assistance of ILO experts 
to study the unemployment problem as well as all 
problems related to labor and its relevant legislation 


It recommended that particular attention be given to 


omall Spokesmen Stress 


the criminals could easily escape justice by crossing the 
boundary. The problem should therefore be settled as 
quickly “as possible 

With regard to Somalization, Mr. Aden said that the 
rapid transfer of territorial responsibilities to Somalis 
was a source of satisfaction. The fact that Somali non 
commissioned officers had been assigned to all police 
stations in the lerritory was an important factor. Where 
the participation of political leaders in government 
activities was concerned, it was worthy of note that an 
inter-party committee had been set up by a decision of 
Mr. Anzilotti, the Administrator, thanks to which the 
Administration now had at its side an advisory body 
representing the opinion of the whole country 

The formation of the Somali National Front, in 
which all political parties were represented, was also 
welcome. Mr. Aden cited two other serious problems 

separation of judicial from executive power, and the 
carabinieri 

Justice was still far too dependent on the Adminis- 
tering Authority, he said. Of the six regional judges 
only one was a career magistrate, while the others were 
administrators or politicians. It was of the utmost im 
portance that justice in Somaliland should be adminis- 
tered only by qualified and impartial judges 

With regard to the carabinieri, Mr. Aden noted that 
the Italian military police force was responsible for the 
administration of justice at the lowest level. The atti 
tude of the force was far too severe, and it frequently 
provoked disturbances instead of restoring order, It had 
to share responsibility for many incidents which had 
recently taken place in Somaliland, especially in the 





the adoption of legislation fixing minimum wage rates 
regulating the conditions of employment of Somali 
workers and governing the establishment and develop 
ment of trade unions 

The Council welcomed the measures which are being 
taken by the Administering Authority in collaboration 
with UNICEF and WHO in public health; noted the ob 
servations of WHO on public health and commended 
them to the attention of the Administering Authority 

The Council recommended that assistance be given 
to enable Somali graduates of the secondary schools to 


seek medical training in Italy or elsewhere 


Education 


While noting the educational progress, the Council 
observed that school attendance in urban areas is still 
poor and the output of teachers low. It recommended 
that the efforts to increase school attendance, the 
number of Somali teachers and, in particular, voca 
tional training be intensified 

The Council commended the observations of UNESCO 
on the educational situation and the Administering 


Authority, as well as the Government of Egypt, for 


People’s Responsibiliti 


Mudugh Province, where ninety-five persons had lost 
their lives in four months. The carabinieri should be 


replaced by selected officials from the civil police force 


The Somali spokesman underlined the vital im- 
portance of economic development in preparing the 
territory for autonomy. He warmly thanked the Gov 
ernments of the United States and Italy for their 
contribution of $1,200,000 toward financing the de 
velopment plans; he also wished to request the Italian 
Administration to give absolute priority in the future 
to the solution of economic problems 


Mr. Aden supported the recommendation of the last 
General Assembly that a mission of experts from the 
International Bank should be sent to study the possi 
bility of financial assistance to support the Administra 


tion’s efforts to carry out its economic development plan 


Other points stressed by both Somali spokesmen in 
cluded the shortage of public health staff and the 
development of a national language. The latter problem 
has given rise to lively discussion, since the Somali lan 
guage itself has no written form and embraces several 
dialects. Many conflicting views have been advanced as 
to what would constitute the best Somali national 
language, and the question again aroused considerable 


interest in the Trusteeship ¢ ouncil’s debate 


Questioned by several members, Mr. Hussen, of the 
Somali Youth League, pointed out that in a referendum 
held in 1950 the population had chosen Arabic as their 
national language. Unfortunately, the Administering 


Authority, he said, was not taking the necessary steps 


the increased assistance they have given in the educa 


tional sphere 


The Council reiterated the recommendation adopted 
at its fourteenth session in 1954 that the development 
of the Somali language be considered in consultation 
with the people of Somaliland and that, in addition to 


Italian, a wider use be made of Arabic in the schools 


Considering the importance of fundamental educa 
tion, the Council noted with satisfaction the results so 
far achieved and that it is the intention of the Admins 
tering Authority to extend this program to other parts 
of the territory. Satisfaction was expressed over the 


assistance of UNESCO in this field 


With only a few exceptions, all the recommendations 
on Somaliland were adopted unanimously by the Coun 
cil, The Council also gave its unanimous endorsement 
to a Haitian proposal which noted the report of the 
1954 Visiting Mission and expressed appreciation of 
the Mission’s work. The Council invited the Adminis 
tering Authority to give the most careful consideration 
to the Mission’s report, as well as the comments made 


thereon in the Council's debate 


to give effect to that decision, In the elementary schools 
fewer subjects were taught in Arabic than in Italian 
while in the secondary schools Arabic was not taught 
at all 

There were various Somali dialects, Mr. Aden ex 
plained, which would have to be studied, compiled and 
written down, a process which would take a great deal 
of time. It would also be necessary to consult the peo 
ple as to which of the many dialects would be accept 
able as a national language. There was not much time 
left before the completion of the Trusteeship period, 
and they would not want to waste valuable time on 
discussions of that type. It was better to adopt a mod 
ern language which met present-day needs and could 
assist the Somali people on their road to independence 

In submitting the Administering Authority's position, 
Mr. Zadotti said that Arabic was taught in both elemen 
tary and secondary schools, as well as in the Koranic 
schools and the Islamic school established with the help 
of the Egyptian Government, Furthermore, a large 
number of students were sent abroad to study in Arab 
countries 

The Administering Authority fully recognized the 
Somali people's right to select their own national lan 
guages. Nevertheless, it was necessary to use Italian 
in the Administration and to recruit Italian speaking 
Somalis for administrative posts. The wishes of the 
Somalis would not be ignored, however, and more Arab 
teachers would be recruited. The Administering Author 
ity’s principal aim was to educate the Somali people 
sufficiently for them to achieve self-government by 1960 
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-eaceful Use of Atomic Enerev: 


The Geneva sonference wn Retrospect 


YOVERNMENTAL leaders, statesmen, world-renowned 


¥ wientists and enginec! 


all have pointed to the 
impact on the world of the first International Confe: 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. The 
judgments of achievement have been based largely on 
the effects of the Conference——its role as a further tep 
toward world peace, it effect on world politic the 
stress laid on the need for future cooperation in peace 
ful use of the atom plus strong indications of the posi 
live role the United Nations will play in this field 

But the effects should not be confused with the causc 
Ihe Conference itself was not a political forum. Truc 
it was a gathering of “official delegations” from seventy 
three nation But for the most part the delegates were 
cientists and engineers, getting together in Geneva for 


the primary purpose of exchanging information 


In other words, this was a scientific meeting. As the 
Conference President, Dr. Homi J. Bhabha, of India 
pointed out in his closing addres \ remarkable fea 
ture of this Conference has been the scientific and 
objective atmosphere which has prevailed throughout 
\ calm and objective atmosphere is natural at scientific 
meeting he said, “but I cannot remember any scienti 
fic meeting in which these qualities were more con 
pireuou 

Calm and objective—scientific-—but the Conferenc« 
had an undercurrent of excitement that swept on to 
conversations in hallways, to “extra” meetings in small 
offices and over luncheon and dinner tables. After all 
this was the first time in over a decade that nuclear 
scientists from all over the world had met in direct 
face-to-face exchange of information 

They had a lot to talk about Sixty conference ses 
sions were filled with detailed information from the 
whole broad area of atomic energy. Included were 
descriptions of nuclear reactors, their operation, and 
their use as a source of nuclear 
power; the basic physics of the 
atom; the chemical and metal 
lurgical technology that forms 
the base for reactor technol 
ogy. Fuel for nuclear reactors 
was discussed, as was the need 


for more power in our expand 
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“Knowledge once given cannot be taken 
back, and in organizing this Conference 
the nations of the world have taken an 
irreversible step forward, a step from 
which there is no retreat.” 

—H, J. Bhabha, Conference President 


ing world. Almost half the Conference sessions were de 
voted to radiation—to its use as a tool in almost all 
ciences, in medicine, in industry, in agriculture, and 
to work being done to protect people against the possi 


ble hazards radiation can produce 


Nuclear Reactors and Power 


Ihe feasibility of generating electricity by atomic 
So said 
Dr. Bhabha in his summary at the end of the Confer 


energy has been demonstrated beyond doubt.’ 
ence. He continued Indeed, one cannot but be 
impressed by the very large number of fundamentally 
different possibilities which lie before us tn the design 
of atomic reactors, and by the boldness and imagination 
with which some of these possibilities are actually being 


tried out 


Ihe economics of atomic power generation have 
also been greatly clarified Even with present costs, 
itomic power stations would be economically competi 
tive with power stations of a conventional type in many 


areas of the world where power costs are high 

It is likely that in making their plans for future 
power development many countries have not yet seri 
ously considered the possibility of using atomic energy, 
because the technical and economic information was not 
available. One may expect that as a direct result of the 
nformation which has been made available in this Con 
ference many countries will review their future power 
programs, and this Conference may therefore well lead 
to a very considerable acceleration of the rate at which 
atomic energy Is put to use for power generation in 
different parts of the world during the next two 
decades in 

A more detailed analysis of a large portion of the 
Conference information was provided by Sir John Cock- 
croft, of Great Britain, in his evening lecture “The 
Future of Atomic Energy.” (A 
series of evening lectures by 
eminent scientists supplement 
ed the all-day sessions of the 
Conference.) He said 

“We have had described to 
us the first experimental atomic 
power stations and have heard 





that they are working well. We have also heard of the 
rapid progress of construction of the first full-scale nu 
clear power stations Within two years they will be 
delivering very substantial amounts of electricity to in 
dustry and we will begin to gain experience in their 
operation and economics. These early stations will be 
closely followed by successors of different and generally 
improved designs so that within five years we are likely 
to have at least ten nuclear power stations generating up 
to 200 megawatts | 200,000 kilowatts! in a single unit 
operating in different parts of the world 

‘These will all be pioneering or demonstration sta 
tions built to test the technology on which all depends 
and to compare the relative advantages of the ten most 
promising types both from the point of view of eco 
nomics and also of reliability and safety in operation 
So most of the next decade will be occupied in laying 
a sound basis from which nuclear power can expand 
rapidly to become in the end the major power source of 
the world. Until we have achieved satisfactory operating 
experience we will not be justified in embarking on a 
more rapid expansion 

“This new industrial development has the advantage 
of a very great and unparalleled concentration of sci 
entific and engineering ability driving it foward with 
imagination and enthusiasm So the speed of de 
velopment will be rapid, and the nuclear power stations 
of 1970 will look as different from those of 1957 as the 
modern motor car differs from the model T Ford 

The paper presented to the Conference have 
shown that we must not expect the cost of nuclear 
power to be cheaper in the next decade than power 
from coal. The consensus of opinion ts that capital 
costs will be appreciably higher—fifty to one hundred 
per cent higher than the capital costs of coal stations 
but that fuel costs will be less than half that for coal 
So on balance there should be little difference in the 
cost of power ith nuclear power slightly more expen 
sive than conventional power 

But to many countries this is not the important 
point. The important point is to obtain an additional 
source of energy to our conventional energy resources 
where they are becoming overstrained 

Nevertheless the whole history of engineering de 
velopment shows ho rapidly capital costs fall in the 
early stages of important new developments, and there 
1S good reason to believe that in the second decade the 
cost of nuclear power will fall below that of power from 
coal and oul 

“Our second major objective is progressively to in 
crease the amount of energy we can extract from each 
ton of uranium and thorium. We believe, although we 
have not yet proved the point that in the early stations 
we can extract from one ton of uranium the heat equi 
valent of about 10,000 tons of coal in a single fuel 
cycle; but we have also heard of the promise of recycl 
ing the fuel in thermal reactors several times so that the 
energy extraction can be increased five or ten fold. We 
have also heard of the more ambitious final goal of 
achieving the nuclear physicist’s dream of making use 


of the breeding principle, and so extracting a great part 
of the fission energy of the whole uranium. In this way 


we expect to make one ton of uranium do the work 


of at least a million tons of coal. The engineer has still 
to convert the physicist's dream into large-scale prac 
tical power stations, but we have heard during the Con 
ference of the building of large-scale experimental 
breeder reactor both of the liquid-fuel and fast-reactor 
types Both have their difficult engineering problems but 
sometime during the second decade breeding ts likely to 
be an important characteristic of nuc lear power stations 

“Our economists and statisticians have looked ahead 
to the years 1975 and 2000, and they have predicted 
that by these years our energy requirements will in 
crease by at least 142 times in 1975 and by 
3 times in the vear 2000. By the end of the century 
the world ts likely to require the energy equivalent of 

or 8 milliard tons of coal a year as compared with 
our present usage of | milliard tons a year. (By mil 
liard | mean 10,000,000,000. Almost one-half of thir 
energy will be required for generating electricity, Hydro 
electricity should by then be fully developed, but 
even so will only do the work of | milliard tons of 
coal a year. It will be a great help to the human race 
if by the year 2000 nuclear energy can generate the 
remainder of the electricity and so do the work of two 
to three milliard tons of coal a year 

“We have heard the forecast of uranium upplic 
how it occurs throughout the world, not only in con 
centrated deposits but in abundant gold ores, shale: 
phosphate rocks In seven countries alone there is re 
ported to be available at least one million tons of 
uranium, while costs of uranium toward the end of the 
next decade have been predicted to be as low as ten 
dollars a pound. The evidence presented to this Con 
ference suggests that in the 1960's there will be mor 
than enough uranium for the nuclear power development 
of that decade. If we look further ahead and combin« 
the forecast of nuclear energy produced in the year 
2000 with the forecast of the achievement of breeding 
we can see at once that only a few thousand tons of 
uranium or thorium a year would be required for thi 
task. So there would appear to be ample uranium and 
thorium available to accept the economists’ predicted 
task and if necessary to do even more than this, carry 
ing a still greater share of the world’s energy needs until 
we achieve our final goal and produce by fusion reaction 
in the light clements an inexhaustible power source for 
the world 

If we look into the middle distance—the 1970’ 
the use of nuclear power is likely to vary greatly from 
Norway 


blessed by abundant and cheap hydro-electric power 


nation to nation. Some countries such as 


will still be developing these resources as their primary 
source of energy. Many other nations such as France 
Italy, Portugal and Sweden, with important hydro 
electric development still to come, will by then have 
completed this development and will be turning to 


nuclear power, 


(Continued on page 33) 
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During the “Atoms for Peace’ Conference, the following 
countries provided official scientific exhibits at the Palais des 
Nations: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Norway, Swe- 
den, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United States 
Included in the French exhibit (left) was a model of a proton 
synchrotron. Workmen and technicians are seen (centre) set- 
ting up the Soviet Union's display on applications of atomic 
energy to metallurgy and metallography, Visitors (helow) in 


spect a “swimming pool” reactor exhibited by the United 

State 11 the Palais des Expositions in Geneva (top centre) 

a commercial exhibition devoted to educational and industrial 

displays provided by governments and private companies was 

held under Swiss auspices. A part of the United Kingdom 
section is shown above 








{1 total of 1,428 delegates and 1,334 

observers attended the “Atoms for Peace” 
Conference, Some of the scientists listen intently 
(above) at the opening meeting and relax in 
the Palais des Nations (left) between meetings 
1¢ the opening of the commercial exhibition 


in the Palais des Expositions in Geneva, 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskijold (below) 
is accompanied by Miss Huguette Batsch, 

of the French Atomic Energy Commission 











‘Great Britain is 


ized country with small hydro-electric resources, with 


an example of a highly industrial 


poor prospects of any substantial increase in coal pro 
duction and with rapidly increasing demand for elec 
tricity and other forms of energy. So early nuclear 
power development is essential for Britain—it comes 


only just in time for us—and we believe that by 1975 


almost half our electricity will be developed from 


nuclear energy 


Projected Power Production 


Ihe United States presents a different picture of a 
great industrial country with very great reserves of 
easily worked coal, Their speakers have said that the 
use of nuclear energy in their country will depend main 
ly on its cost relative to power from coal. So they think 
that by 1975 the production of power generated from 
nuclear energy will be between | per cent and 15 per 
cent of their total power The Canadian position 
seems to be very similar 

[he situation in the so-called underdeveloped’ coun 
tries is different again The development of such 
countries depends a good deal on the availability of 
capital resources. Nuclear power may therefore have 
some special advantages when capital costs of reactors 
fall since it avoids the heavy capital expenditure on 
coal mines and on special facilities for transport of fuel 
Nevertheless we must recognize that nuclear energy by 
itself is not a magic key to prosperity for underde 
veloped countries. The main requirement is the pro 
vision of capital and the development of the technology 
and agriculture of these countries. Nuclear energy will 
insure that sufficient energy is available to allow these 
developments to take place 

“Besides these general aids to development, nuclear 
energy may have a special part to play in some regions 
One of these may be in the development of arid zones 
We have heard for « xample that one third of the power 
used in Israel today is devoted to irrigation and that 
Israc] is planning a four-fold increase in irrigated areas 
in the next decade. So the uranium in their phosphate 
rocks should be very important in providing fuel for 
this increased pumping power 

It seems also that recent developments in the de 
mineralization of sea water offer prospects that nuclear 
power may one day be used to produce large quantities 
of fresh water from the sea at a reasonable cost for 
waterless areas near the sea such as South-West Africa 

“Nuclear energy will have another special role to 
play in providing power for industrial and mining areas 
remote from coal mines and hydro-electric supplies. In 
South Africa coal from the Transvaal and Natal has to 
be transported to the Cape by an already overloaded 
railway system over a distance of 1,000 miles, so that 
the cost of power is twice that at the source of coal 
In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, coal is 
transported from Wankie 400 to 500 miles over an 
overloaded railway system to the copper mines of 
Northern Rhodesia. By 1962 the Rhodesias will need 
four million tons of coal a year for power generation 





alone; this is the whole predicted output of the mines 
at that date. Some help will indeed come from the 
hydro-electric development of the Kariba Gorge, but this 
is 250-300 miles from the mines and transmission 
costs are likely to be abnormally high and will double 
the cost of power at the source 

There are many other regions in the world where 
mines are remote from fuel sources. Thus in Canada 
the present cost of diesel-generated power at Port 
Radium and Beaver Lodge is four times the normal 
cost. Similar cost levels prevail in mining areas of Aus 
tralia such as Broken Hill 
clear power should encourage the production at the 


The local application of nu 


mine itself of highly refined metals by electrolytic and 
electro-thermal processes. In this case capital invest 
ment might be diverted from the building of railway 
systems to carry coal to mining areas and ores and 
crude metal products back to industrial areas, Instead 
the capital might be used for nuclear power units Nu 
clear power units for such areas would have to be built 
in a transportable form and would probably have to use 
enriched fuel with provision for some regeneration of 
fuel. Such units could probably be built within five years 
to produce power at about twice the cost of power from 
full-scale stations. In such areas, however, these costs 
would be acceptable 
other industries, such as 


“There are processing 


cement, or pulp and paper, often located away from 
fuel sources where energy is required in the form of 
high temperature heat, Reactors producing high tem 
perature gas might be developed for such purposes 
“Industries such as aluminium could absorb the out 
put of the largest-scale nuclear power plants now con 
templated. These plants may produce power at costs 
well below that for coal stations in the second decade 
though they are unlikely to compete with the lowest 
cost hydro power. Nevertheless, in the long run thei 
use may lead to large-scale shifts in the location of 


metallurgical industries 


Chemical, Metatlurgical Processing 


“In the present state of nuclear technology, chemical 
and metallurgical operations play a major part, and 
their role is likely to become more important as we 
progress toward the development of breeding | produc 
ing more fissionable material than is burned|, for by 
then nuclear fuel costs will be due almost entirely to 
chemical processing costs. Some of the liquid-fuel nu 
clear power plants of the future may indeed be ¢ hemical 
plants of highly specialized nature. Even with solid 
fuel reactors there are considerable possibilities for re 
ducing recycling costs by simpler processes in which 
some of the important radioactive waste products which 
interfere with the chain reaction are removed without 
dissolving the fuel elements in acids or solvents, Since 
the spent fuel elements will be highly radioactive, re 
motely controlled operations will be necessary. Here is 
a good application for the automatic factory 

“The development of nuclear energy will inevitably 
lead to the production of large quantities of radioactive 
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fission products. At present they are looked upon as a 
nuisance and a problem for the future since they have 
to be stored for long periods of ume. However, it seems 
that the radiation from these waste products will find 
important use The gamma radiation from spent fuel 
clements can be used in the first few months after their 
withdrawal from the reactor, and we have heard of 
everal such applications 

Our discussions on waste disposal have shown that 
the long-lived useful products radiocaesium and radio 
strontium will be separated from the rest of the fission 
products and concentrated into radioactive sources 
The radioactivity of the remaining fission products 
will be concentrated and stored until the activity decays 
to low enough levels for discharge to the sea or fixa 
tion. The cost of this storage has been estimated to be 
less than two per cent of the cost of nuclear power 
and will probably be offset by revenue from the sale 
of the useful radiocaesium and strontium, which will 
become available in source strength varying from kil 
ocurk ources Of radiocaesium for radiotherapy to 
megacurie sources for industrial applications 

Work on the application of radiation needs to be 
pursued on a much wider front before its possibilities 
can be properly evaluated. It already seems certain 
that sterilization of pharmaceuticals and some medical 
supplies could be carried out with safety as soon as 
processed fission products are made available in quan 
tity. The sterilization of food has already been strikingly 
demonstrated, but the processes require much further 
study and trial before it can be certain that it is accept 
able and safe for general use 

‘A most promising field of application of radiation ts 
in insect control. Successful large-scale experiments have 
heen reported from the United States on the eradication 
of the screw-worm by liberating large numbers of males 
rendered infertile by suitable doses of gamma radiation 
In this Conference we have also heard of the control 
of the parasitic disease trichinosis, which is transmitted 
by larvae in pork. Irradiation of hog carcases sterilizes 
the female and breaks the disease cycle 

“In Great Britain, joint studies by the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory and the Atomic Energy Authority 
have shown that the life of insects infesting wood can 
be markedly shortened and their ability to lay fertile 
eggs prevented by doses much smaller than those 
needed to kill the beetles and larvae (Lyctus species ) 
The eggs of the death-watch beetle are rendered in 
fertile by doses of a few thousand roentgens, The pre 
servation of historic timber and valuable furniture ts 
an exciting possibility. Entomologists orght to look for 
other applications in this field 

“Chemical synthesis is an application that could use 
large quantities of fission products The fields of 
polymer modification and polymerization have been 
studied actively. The very high conversion rates ob 
served in some emulsion polymerizations should be 
noted, Halogenation and oxidation have been neglected 
relatively. It is not to be expected that industry will set 


aside well-established processes unless the use of radia 
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Ihe formidible task of organizing this Con- 
ference has fallen to the Secretariat of the 
United Nations both in New York and in 
Geneva, and 738 members of its staff have been 
directly engaged in this operation since its initia 
tion Documentation alone was a huge prob 
lem Some 16,000 pages of documents in 
one language only have been printed and dis 
tributed. In addition, each document has been 
or will be translated into four languages. In 
Geneva alone more than two million copies of 
documents have been distributed. The verbatim 
records of the Conference amount to approx! 
mately 3,000 pages, and the entire proceedings 
of the Conference were translated simultane 
ously into four languages A permanent 
record will be published in sixteen volumes 


H. J. BHABHA, Conference President 


tion offers some well-marked advantage. Too much 
current effort is devoted to existing fields of production 
In Great Britain, industry is studying such fields with 
1 view to improvements and new products. We are also 
ponsoring basic research in radiation chemistry and 
less profound studies in the organic chemistry field, The 
irradiation of concentrated solutions, non aqueous 
olvents, new approaches to chlorination and mole 
cular rearrangements are being studied. Clear selective 
reactions of decomposition and oxidation have been 
revealed and high yields suggestive of chain processes 
have been observed in unexpected places New path 
vays in sugar synthesis and degradation have been 
found, but it is too early to say that economic applica 
tion Is proven The systematic study of organic radia 
tion chemistry is still in its infancy, but seems to offer 
the best hope of progress. Radiation may also be ap 
plied in the future to the fixation of nitrogen if it be 


comes really plentiful and cheap 


Safety and Public Health 


“In planning the development of nuclear energy dur 
ing the next two decades we have a great responsibility 
to see that it is developed in such a way that it is an 
essentially safe industry and that it does not produce a 

ubstantial new hazard to the general population of 
the world 
We have been fortunate so far in having been able 


from the beginning to lay a sound scientific basis for 


health protection by the devoted labors of our biologists 


and health physicists. I do not think that any other new 
industry has had the advantages of such preparation 
Ihe immediate effect of radiation on living organisms 
has been studied by very large numbers of experiments 
on animals and as a result of this the International Com 
mission on Radiological Protection has prepared a list 
of safe levels of radiation and of the amounts of radio 


active materials which can be ingested. These recom- 








mendations have been incorporated into the working 
practice of all well run atomic energy organizations 
and should form the basis of worldwide Codes of Pra 
tice to be promulgated by the World Health Organi 
zation 

“We have also a responsibility to the general public 
in Our Own Countries in seeing to it that possible accl 
dents to reactors cannot produce an appreciable hazard 
to surrounding populations. Here again codes of prac 
lice are being drawn up by experts who really know 
the hazards and the problems of control. The next step 
is to compare experiences and ideas of different coun 
tries and to agree on international codes of practice 
Whilst we are accumulating experience of reactor opera 
tion much can be done to reduce these risks by adopting 
a policy of enclosing reactors in buildings which are so 
constructed that they could contain any large-scale leak 
ages of radioactivity resulting from a reactor accident 

“The still larger problem of the long-term effects of 
raising the worldwide level of radiation by the dispersal 
of fission products has been discussed in our chemical 
and biological sessions. Our knowledge of the genetic 
effects of radiation on human beings ts at present 
much less than our knowledge of the effects on animals 
and we should press on with research on human 
genetics and in the meantime adopt a cautious policy 
We have some yardstick to guide us in the general 
background level of radiation due to cosmic rays, potas 
sium in our blood, and radium in the walls of our 
houses and in the ground. This gives us all a radiation 
dose during our reproductive period varying from about 
three roentgens to six roentgens depending on the local 
ity. |A roentgen is a measure of the energy delivered by 
radiation.| Investigations are proceeding in Britain and 
the United States by committees of the Medical Re 
search Council and National Academy of Science 
These studies should help us to decide by how much 
the general background level of radioactivity may be 
allowed to increase without appreciable harm, This may 
well be followed by international discussion of this 
problem. We may then hope to prepare international 
codes of practice which will determine the amounts of 
radioactive gases which may be safely discharged to 
the atmosphere and of radioactive liquids and solids 
which may be safely discharged to the ocean 

“I am quite sure that by such means we can carry 
out this great new development in a far safer way 
than has been the case in any other new activity of the 


human race 


Radioactivity as a Tool 


Sir John Cockcroft’s summary of the future of atomic 
energy makes it abundantly clear that the information 
presented at the Conference forms the base for what 
will be an immense industry. Actually, other uses of 
atomic energy are already widespread; for science 


medicine, and industry have already found radioisotopes 


to be an indispensable tool 
As Dr. W. I 
Energy Commission, remarked in Geneva, “Isotopes in 


Libby, of the United States Atomic 


themselves justify all that we have done in the develop 
ment of nuclear energy.’ 

Uses of these radioactive materials are varied. The 
radiation they emit 1s easily detected and measured; 
thus, when these materials are incorporated physically 
or chemically into other substances, they provide an 
indicator or “tracer” to previously unfollowable proc 
esses. A multitude of examples of the importance ol 
this tool was included in the papers presented at the 
( onference 

For example, tracers have been used to show that 
loss of calcium from the bones continues at a steady 
rate into old age but that elderly persons have increas 
ing difficulty in absorbing calcium from their food, The 
secrets of photosynthesis are being unravelled. Insects 
have been “labelled” with radioactive materials so that 
they can be tracked and the spread of disease studied 
Absorption of vitamin B-12 by the body is being 
studied, and medical researchers are gaining new in 
sight into the relation of this vitamin to pernicious 
anemia. In fact, tracers may soon provide a means for 
diagnosing anemia, just as they are now being used 
to diagnose thyroid disorders 

Not all tracer applications are in the life sciences 
Chemical processes have been studied, and even the 
movement of mud on the bottom of the Thames River 
has been followed 

Tracers are not the only use for radioisotopes Used 
in large enough quantities, they provide enough radia 
tion for treatment of cancer and some other diseases 
for radiography——making x-ray pictures of humans or 
of objects like steel castings in industry—and for many 
other purposes, including study of radiation itself 


Basic Nuclear Research 


\ part of the Conference was devoted to nuclear 
physics and nuclear chemistry, These sessions provided 
one of the most vivid examples of the scientific impor 
tance of this exchange of information 

Data on the fission process—the means by which 
atomic energy is released——had been measured inde 
pendently in France, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., 
the United States and Norway. But this parallel work 
had been carried out in secrecy; the data was first re 
leased at the Conference 

Results agreed remarkably well Lumped together, 
they make it unnecessary to perform further experi 
ments in each country to verify them. Instead, the 
physicists can proceed to other measurements 

With the exchange of information at the Conference 
as the first step, the United Nations too is proceeding 
to further steps Four items concerning atomic energy 
are on the General Assembly agenda for its tenth ses 
sion. The Secretary-General will present his report on 
the Conference (see page 36), Another report will be 
made on steps toward establishing an International 
Atomic Energy Agency. “Significant progress” has 
been made, according to the United States note asking 
for inclusion of this item; seven nations have been carry 


ing on negotiations aimed at such an agency 
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Ihe remaining two items on the agenda, which were 
suggested by the United States and India, are concerned 
with steps that can be taken by the United Nations to 
collect and evaluate results of radioactivity measure 
ments throughout the world, The purpose of such a 
project is to gain more knowledge about the effects of 
radiation and thus provide adequately for public health 
and safety as use of atomic energy expands 

Actually, the World Health Organization already ha: 
established a committee to examine protection against 
radiation. WiHo is also studying the training of medical 
and public health personnel in this field 


Other United Nations specialized agencies also are 


working on atomic energy projects. UNesco recently 
appropriated $45,000 to finance educational studies and 
a future public information program. The International 
Labor Organization and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization both assembled data for papers presented 
at the Conference: 1Lo methods of protecting work 
ers, FAO on agricultural applications. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, anticipat- 
ing the need for funds for atomic energy development 
in many areas of the world, has appointed a full-time 
itomic energy adviser 

Thus, with an encouraging “irreversible step” be- 


hind it, the United Nations is moving forward 


Exeerpts from the Secretary-General’s Report on the Confcrence 
to the General Assembly 


ye. General Assembly, in resolution 810 (IX) on 
International cooperation in developing the peace 


ful uses of atomic energy 


adopted by unanimous vote 
on December 4, 1954, decided “that an international 
technical conference of governments should be held 
under the auspices of the United Nations, to explore 
means of developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
through international cooperation and, in particular, to 
study the development of atomic power and to consider 
other technical areas—such as biology, medicine radia 
tion protection, and fundamental science—in which in 
ternational cooperation might most effectively be 
accomplished 

In the planning, preparatory work and conduct of 
the Conference, the Secretary-General was assisted by 
the Advisory Committee provided for in the resolution 
whose composition was as follows: Dr. J. Costa Ribeiro 
(Brazil), Dr. W. B. Lewis (Canada), Dr. Bertrand 
Goldschmidt (France), Dr. Homi J. Bhabha (India), 
Academician D. V, Skobeltzin (Union of Soviet Social 
ist Republics), Sir John Cockcroft (United Kingdom), 
Dr. I. |. Rabi (United States of America). The Com 
mittee met with the Secretary-General on three oc 
casions: at Headquarters from January 17 to 28, 1955 
in Paris from May 23 to 27 and in Geneva from 
August 3 to 5 

With the advice of the Advisory Committee and in 
accordance with the provision of the resolution whereby 
“all states Members of the United Nations or of the 
specialized agencies” were to be invited to participate 
in the Conference, the Secretary-General, on February 
1, 1955, issued invitations to participate in the Interna 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to be held in Geneva from August 8 to 20, 
1955. The invitations were extended to the Govern 
ments of the sixty states Members of the United Nations 
and to twenty-four countries which, though not Mem 
bers of the United Nations are members of one or more 
of the specialized agencies. 

In further pursuance of the resolution, “competent 
specialized agencies” such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labor Organization, the 
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World Health Organization and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization were 
consulted concerning plans for the Conference. On 
February 3, each of the ten specialized agencies was 
informed by the Secretary-General that its cooperation 
and participation in the Conference were invited to the 
extent of its interest in the subject-matter. 

In the course of the first session of the Advisory 
Committee in January, agreement was reached on the 
topical agenda for the Conference and the rules of pro- 
cedure to govern its proceedings. It was considered 
desirable that at a first international conference of this 
kind the program should range rather broadly over the 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. Within this wide 
scope it was necessary to seek a reasonable balance be 
tween the rival claims of topics and between subjects 
of a more general nature, such as the economics of 
nuclear energy on the one hand, and those of a highly 
technical and specialized nature, such as reactor theory or 
biological effects of radiation on the other. The agenda 
provided that plenary sessions would be devoted to the 
more general matters, such as world energy needs, the 
building of a nuclear energy enterprise, factors in the 
use of nuclear energy and the future role of nuclear 


power. Other matters would be discussed in section 


meetings. The program was very full and had to be 
tightly organized. A rigid time-schedule was a necessity 
In turn, the rules of procedure sought to meet the needs 
of a scientific conference of unusual dimension and to 
ensure that its broad program could be completed in 
the time available. The rules, therefore, were designed 
to facilitate and expedite the organization and conduct 
of the Conference by avoiding procedural and other 
forms of non-scientific debate and by defining pro- 
cedures which would be as precise and simple as pos- 
sible in dealing with the great volume of information to 
be presented to the Conference by a large number of 
participants 


The topical agenda and the rules of procedure thus 
formulated were circulated together with the letter of 
invitation of February |. The letter also announced that 
the Secretary-General with the advice of the Advisory 











Committee had appointed Dr. Homi J Bhabha, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission of India, as 
President of the Conference, and Professor Walter G 
Whitman, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
United States, as Conference Secretary-General. Dr 
Viktor S. Vavilov 
Academy of Sciences of the Union of Soviet Socialist 


of the Institute of Physics of the 
Republics, was appointed as Deputy Conference Secre 
tary-General 

In order to facilitate conference planning and prepa- 
ratory work and to assist in conducting the Conference 
itself, a staff of nineteen scientists was recruited from 
thirteen countries for temporary service as Scientific 
Secretaries of the Conference 

The organization of the Conference was on the basis 
of an initial series of plenary sessions, a concluding 
plenary session and three parallel series of section meet- 
ings dealing with the technical and specialized matters 
which accounted for most of the papers and most of 
the time of the Conference. A series of public evening 
lectures was presented by a selected group of eminent 
scientists 

rhe formal sessions of the Conference were supple 
mented and elaborated by numerous informal discus 
sions among groups sharing common interests which 
took place outside the scheduled meetings. These 
significant spontaneous activities, which could find 
nourishment only in a friendly and trustful atmosphere, 
merit special mention 

The following countries provided official scientific 
exhibits: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Norway, 
Sweden, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America. A 
commercial exhibition devoted to educational and in 
dustrial displays provided by Governments and private 


companies was held under Swiss auspices in the Palais 


des Expositions in Geneva simultaneously with the 
Conference 

All meetings of the Conference and the official ex 
hibits were housed in the European Office of the United 
Nations at the Palais des Nations 

Active participation in the Conference became very 
Altogether, 


1.132 abstracts of scientific papers were received from 


great, far exceedirg initial expectations 


thirty-eight governments, and 1,067 full papers were 
finally submitted for Conference consideration. Of this 
total, owing to necessary limitations of time, only 450 
could be selected for oral presentation and these formed 
the basis of the Conference program 

In all, 


agencies were represented at the Conference by official 


seventy-three states and eight specialized 


delegations. The total number of delegates was 1,428. In 
addition, there were 1,334 observers in attendance 
principally from non-governmental organizations, aca 
demic institutions and industrial concerns 

For the United Nations this unique undertaking 
affords lessons and implications which have important 
significance for its operations and for such future re 
sponsibilities in this general field as the Organization 


may be called upon to assume. The General Assembly 








resolution called for a conference which would be tech- 
nical and on an exclusively international basis, The 
United Nations, in assuming full responsibility for the 
planning, preparation and conduct of the Conference, 
sought two basic objectives: (1) to achieve the freest 
possible discussion, exchange and sharing of general 
knowledge with a view to harnessing atomic energy 
to the needs of peace and human wellbeing, and (2) 
to ensure, notwithstanding the quite obvious and im 
portant political, economic and social implications of 
a conference of this nature, that it would be scientific 
in the most objective sense and free from all political 
bias. It may be said without reservation that these 
objectives were attained. In the light of all circum 
stances it is safe to say that the results of this Confer 
ence would have been difficult to achieve in a context 
other than the international framework of the United 
Nations. This conclusion becomes the more apparent 
in the light of those practical aspects of the Conference 
with which the United Nations, uniquely, is equipped 
to deal 

A major factor in the success of the Conference and 
the achievement of the goals set for it by the United 
Nations was the cooperation received from govern 
ments and particularly from the seven experts made 
available by their governments for service on the 
Advisory Committee 

The Future 

The international sharing of scientific knowledge 
which took place at Geneva in the interests of peace 
and human progress, under conditions of friendly and 
balanced cooperation among a large number of states 
was an expression in effective action of the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, With this Con 
ference the United Nations entered a new field of 
activity which may properly inspire great hopes and 
expectations, 

Ihe President of the Conference indicated in hi 
closing address that there was universal sentiment at 
Geneva for another scientific conference in two or three 
years to carry forward the work begun so well, Apart 
from the possibility that a second conference may be 
decided upon, it is likely that in the future various 
responsibilities in the general field of the atom will fall 
to the Secretariat 
responsibilities in this unfamiliar and highly technical 


In meeting the challenge of new 


field, the Secretariat will have great need to count upon 
the continuing assistance of a competent body of ex 
perts. In the immediate future, at least, such assistance 
would probably best be given by the Advisory Com 
mittee, first established in order to assist in preparations 
for the Conference. It would thus be desirable that this 
Committee, in its present composition and under its 
existing rules and procedures, be continued with the 
understanding that it would be available as a consulta 
tive body for assistance on those atomic matters in 
which responsibilities may be entrusted to the United 
Nations Secretariat. I hope that the General Assembly 
as part of its decisions in this field, will give its approval 
to such an arrangement 
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fh view of Lieutenant-General FE. L. M. Burns, of 

Canada, Chief of the United Nations Truce Super 
vision Organization, that the armed forces of Egypt 
and Israel should be clearly and effectively separated 
along the demarcation line was unanimously endorsed 
by the Security Council on September &. The Coun 
cil called on both Egypt and Israel to take all 
steps necessary to bring about order and tranquillity in 
the area and to meet with General Burns and cooperate 
fully with him to these ends and declared that freedom 
of movement must be afforded United Nations obsery 
ers in the area 

The resolution noted with grave concern the discon 
tinuance of the talks between Israel and Egypt initiated 
by General Burns under a Council resolution of last 
March and deplored the recent outbreak of violence in 
the area along the Egyptian-Isracli demarcation line 

The Council meeting was called at the request of 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States to 
discuss a report by General Burns which outlined inci 
dents of violence perpetrated by both Israclis and Egyp 
tians between August 22 and September | 

The period of violence began, the report said, when 
Isracli forces occupied an Egyptian post at Hill 79 
near the demarcation line and five kilometres due east 
of Gaza. On Egyptian officer and two soldiers were 
killed 

The Gaza strip which was formed by the demarca 
tion line runs into Israeli territory along the shore of 
the Mediterranean. Five miles wide and twenty-five 
miles long, it is a rectangle of desert sands and sparse 
vegetation in which live some 300,000 people, about 
215,000 of them refugees from the Arab-Israeli wat 

rhe refugees live in huts in camps. The United Na 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East operates among these people a voca 
tional training project, an extensive medical program 


and is the main source of their everyday support 


United Nations observers 
in the Middle East 


Council Resolution 


on Separating Forces 


of Egypt and Israel 


Near the southwest corner of the strip the Egyptians 
maintain a military installation at Khan Yunis, vari- 
ously referred to as a police stauion, a military camp 
ind a fort. Along the ridgetops of the armistice line, 
Egyptian soldiers hold a communicating line of fortified 
positions 

Opposite them live and work the Israelis, many tend 
ing their cattle and crops within the shadow of the 
hostile Egyptian guns Israel maintains mobile patrols 
along the line, mounted in halftracks and armored 
cars 

Last February a clash between armed forces of Egypt 
und Israel near Gaza in the northwest corner of the 
strip resulted in the death of some thirty-nine Egyp 
tians. Egypt branded the raid “a brutal act of aggres 
sion” which seriously threatened the peace and security 
of Egypt. On March 29, the Security Council unani 
mously adopted a joint resolution of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States which condemned the 
Isracli attack as a violation of the cease-fire provisions 
and as inconsistent with the obligations of the parties 
under both the Armistice Agreement and the Charter 
The resolution called on Israel to take all necessary 
steps to prevent such actions. It expressed the convic 
tion that the maintenance of the Armistice Agreement 
was threatened by any deliberate violation of it by one 
of the parties and that no progress toward the return 
of permanent peace in Palestine could be made unless 
the parties strictly complied with their obligations 

Another unanimous resolution asked General Burns 
to pursue his talks with Egypt and Israel on the prac 
tical suggestions he had made to improve the security 
situation 

It is to be regretted that in the negotiations carried 
on from June 28 until broken off August 24, it was 
impossible to secure the final agreement of both parties 
to any of the measures suggested in my report of 


March 17, 1955, in regard to which the Security Coun 








cil resolution of March 30 called on the parties for co- 
operation,” General Burns wrote in the report the Secu- 
rity Council was discussing on September s 

General Burns said this report was intended to touch 
on only the key incidents and factors involved in the 


[he episode of August 22, when 


present Situation 
the Israelis raided the I gyptian outpost, was followed 
he wrote, by an organized series of attacks on vehicles, 
installations and persons, “carried out by gangs ol 
marauders in Israel territory which, according to my 
information, resulted in the deaths of eleven military 
and civilian personnel and the injury of nine 

“The number and nature of these acts of sabotage 
perpetrated well within Israel territory are such as to 
suggest that they are the work of organized and well 
trained groups Investigations so far completed by 
United Nations military observers tend to support this 
view. The sudden resumption of this type of incident 
after they had practically ceased for three months 1s 
significant,” General Burns’ report asserted 

Che incidents continued. Fire was exchanged across 
the demarcation line. Small parties of troops of each 
side carried out raids. Casualties were sometimes heavy 

By August 26, the number, frequency and serious 
ness of the incidents prompted General Burns to move 
for a specific cease-fire 

I had reminded the Israeli authorities that, in the 
present situation, there was need to take special pre 
cautions to reduce tension and to avoid any further in 
cidents,” General Burns reported ‘I also requested 
that responsible Israeli authorities in the area be firmly 
instructed to act with restraint, and, in particular, to 
reduce to a minimum the deployment of patrols and 
other forces in the vicinity of the demarcation line 
in a manner which might provoke incidents 

“I informed the Egyptians that I considered it advis 
able that United Nations military observers be again 
posted on the Egyptian side in accordance with ar- 
rangements previously in force, but discontinued at the 
request of the Egyptians. I| also urged that instructions 
be issued to responsible I gyptian military and civilian 
authorities to ensure that troops and civilians should 
commit no attacks in breach of the General Armistice 
Agreement. On August 28, the Egyptians informed me 
that they agreed to the reposting of United Nations mil- 
itary observers at specific points 

“With a view to achieving a period of quiet, which 
would render possible appropriate action to arrest the 
continued tension, I addressed an appeal, on August 
30, to both parties proposing that they agree to order 
their troops along the line of demarcation in the Gaza 
and El Auja areas to observe strictly a cease-fire from 
1600 hours GMT that day, and also that they issue 
and enforce the most positive orders to prevent any 
persons crossing the demarcation line and attacking 
persons in the other's territory, laying mines, or com 
mitting other acts of sabotage 

“At 1600 hours GMT, the Egyptian authorities trans 
mitted the following reply to the Chairman of the 
Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission in Gaza 








‘The Egyptian military authorities will issue the orders 
proposed by you and specifically will observe strictly 
a cease-fire from 1600 hours GMT today, August 30, 
1955. In this connection I beg to inform you that if 
the other side will start any aggressive action after 
1600 hours GMT, he has to bear the consequences of 
his aggression.’ 

At 1625 hours GMT, the Israeli authorities replied 
inter alia the Government of Israel finds itself 
in the first place compelled, in response to your letter, 
to invite you to obtain the assurance of the Egyptian 
Government that it accepts responsibility for these acts 
and that it is ready to give guarantees for immediate, 
complete and definitive cessation of all further hostile 
acts in strictest compliance with its obligations under 
the Armistice Agreement.’ 

[ pointed out that to obtain acceptance by the 
Egyptians of responsibility for previous incidents would 
be an unreasonable and, in any case, unacceptable con 
dition for a cease-fire. Moreover, the Egyptians had 
wccepted my cease-fire appeal which, incidentally, cov 
ered all hostile acts. I therefore strongly urged Israel 
iefinitely to accept the cease-fire 

About an hour later, | was informed by telephone 
by the Israeli authorities that, in view of the alleged 
killing of two civilians in an incident that night, there 
were further doubts whether the Egyptians intended to 
respect the cease-fire Ihe Israel Government was still 
considering the situation and a reply would be given 
as soon as available. I again stressed that the | gypuian 
authorities had accepted the cease-fire covering all 
hostile acts, that the tme for effective cease-fire was 
already well past, and that it was necessary that the 
Israclis give an unequivocal answer to the cease-fire 
reque st 

“Later that evening, | was informed that the Israel 
Government still had the matter under consideration 
but that no decision changing their stand had yet 
been reached. In informing the Egyptian authorities 
that the Israel Government had not yet reached a deci 
sion because of several alleged attacks that night, I 
nevertheless urged the Egyptian authorities to maintain 
the cease-fire under conditions they had agreed to in 
their message to me 

“On August 31 I learned that six United Nations 
military observers and three other United Nations per 
sonnel were being detained by the Senior Israeli Dele 
gate to the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commis 
sion in Beersheba and vicinity. A protest against this 
interference was immediately made to the Israel Min 
istry of Foreign Affairs, and, after some conflicting 
statements had been made, about 1500 hours GMT, the 
observers were permitted to go to Jerusalem or Gaza 
with escort 

The placing of restrictions on the movements of 
the United Nations military observers for several hours 
on August 31, following the prior stipulation by the 
Israeli authorities of the above-mentioned conditions in 
their reply to my appeal for a cease-fire, immediately 


preceded the action at Khan Yunis on the night of 
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August 31-September | 
issued on September | by the Israeli Army 


reported in a communique 
The United 
Nations military observers are now investigating this 
action 

Although the investigation of the attack on Khan 
Yunis by Israel forces is not complete, the following 
is a summary of what took place: On the night of 
August 31 September | 
in halftrack 


an Isracli light armored unit 
penetrated into Egyptian controlled ter 
ritory and advanced to the police station at Khan Yunis, 
taking it under machine-gun fire and subsequently cd 
stroying it by heavy explosive charges. The hospital 
under construction was also partly destroyed by ex 
plosives, and neighboring buildings and others in the 
village of Bani Suheila, through which the force passed 
were machine-gunned, An Egyptian defensive position 
east of Abasan was also attacked and casualties were 
inflicted, Casualties reported by the Egyptian authori 
ties are: thirty-six killed and thirteen wounded; these 
comprise policemen, members of the armed forces and 
civilians, but it has not been possible to establish ca: 
ualties exactly and few among those listed have been 
actually seen by observers 

On September 3, following consultation with the 
Secretary-General, I renewed my appeal of August 30 
to Egypt and Israel to observe strictly a cease-fire 
and requested both parties to inform me not later than 
1800 hours GMT on September 4, 1955, whether or 
not they would accept this appeal. At 1045 hours 
GMT on September 4, the Government of Israel re 
plied that Israel accepted my request while reserving 
its full right of self-defence if attacked, At 1445 hours 
GMT Eg ypt 


had issued orders for cease-fire in response to my pre 


reply was received stating that Egypt 


vious request and assuring me that these orders were 
still in effect, provided Israel also observed the cease 


fire 


troid Repetition 


1 am now of opinion that a repetition of the inci 
dents of firing between Egyptian outposts and Israeli 
motor patrols which have precipitated several crises 
since February 1955 will only be avoided if the forces 
of the opposing sides are separated by an effective 
physical barrier along the demarcation line; and if in 
addition defensive positions and motorized patrols are 
kept at least 5O0 metres from the demarcation line on 


either side 


If by adopting these measures it is possible to main 
tain tranquillity along the demarcation line for some 
months, the other proposals under negotiation up to 
August 24 might again be brought forward for dis 
cussion 

As for the incident which sparked the trail of vio 
lence at Hill 79, General Burns said in his report that 
“in my view the Mixed Armistice Commission may be 


unable to determine which of the parties was respon 


sible for beginning the action (Later, on September 
8, the Mixed Armistice Commission, in two separate 


decisions, found that the actions of each side consti 


tuted “a flagrant violation” of the General Armistice 
Agreement. ) 

Neither did the Security Council seek to assess blame 
President T. S. Tsiang, of Chipa, opening the meeting, 
called attention to the title of the agenda item Cessa 
tion of hostilities and measures to prevent further in 
cidents in the Gaza area It envisages the present 
and future,” President Tsiang said. “It does not include 
in its scope past events or the assignment of respons! 
bility for past events 

Speaking on behalf of Israel, Abba Eban said that 
the people of Israel have never lived in freedom from 
the pressures of neighboring hostility but we have sel 
dom been beset by such acute violence as that which 
was Carried out against us deep into our country dur- 
ing the past thirty days 

Ihe Isracli Government,” he said, “is in agreement 
with the objectives of consolidating the cease-fire, of 
secking agreed methods to prevent further incidents and 
of renewing the interrupted conversations 

But to Mr. Eban 


before us, which recurs at this table with such disturb 


the real solution to the problem 


ing frequency, lies not alone in practical measures and 
in technical devices, useful and essential as they are. It 
lies in the mutual interpretation of the Armistice Agree 
ment as a transition to peace and not as a stage in 
regulated hostility. It lies in the abandonment of an 
tagonistic attitudes, of belligerent doctrines and of hos 
tile acts. It lies in a mutual readiness to settle disputes 
by negotiation and pacific settlement. It lies, in short, 
in the adaptation of inter-state relations in the Middle 
East to the ideals of the Charter and to the current 
mood and spirit of peace-loving mankind.” 

Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, asserted that the origin of 
the situation existing in the Gaza strip was the Israeli 
attack against Gaza last February which the Council 
had condemned. ‘Since then, he said, Egypt had agreed 
to setting up mixed patrols; had been willing to place 
barbed wire along certain parts of the demarcation line 
in territory under Egyptian control; had requested that 
United Nations observers be assigned to established 
positions on the Egyptian side of the line; was prepared 
to conclude an agreement for the avoidance of inc! 
dents in the Gaza area 

Discontinuance of the talks by Egypt resulted from 
the Israeli raid on the Egyptian post at Hill 79, Mr 
Loutfi said. “The purpose of this behavior on Israel's 
part,” he asserted, “was to force the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s hand and perhaps oblige it to accept the Israeli 
point of view on these matters. This method is not a 
new one and | have had occasion several times to draw 
the Security Council’s attention to it. That is why my 
delegation considered it futile to continue these con- 
versations. For while Israel's aim was to achieve politi- 
cal objectives and make what gains it could, Egypt's 
aim was to implement the Security Council's resolution 
of March 30 and, in accordance with the General Armi- 
stice Agreement signed at Rhodes on February 24, 
1949, by which relations between Egypt and Israel are 


still governed, to put an end to the state of tension 








prevailing along demarcation line 
With regard to the draft resolution (which was 


adopted as drawn), Mr. Loutfi said that Egypt had 


already accepted the cease-fire and had decided to 


continue observing it. Egyptian authorities were always 
ready to cooperate with General Burns. The resolution 
deplores the discontinuance of the talks but Mr. Loutfi 
said, it was because of Israel’s behavior that the talks 
could not be continued. As for the paragraph on free 
dom of movement of observers, Mr. Loutfi said, that 
does not concern us for Egypt has never detained 
United Nations observers and personnel That is not 
an | gyplian practice 

Discussion by Council members was brief. General 
Burns’ actions were praised by most speakers The 
As Sir Pierson Dixon, of 


‘To go into the substance 


feeling of tension was noted 
the United Kingdom, said, 
of these arguments would inevitably provoke a contro 
versy at this table. It might even have repercussions on 
the spot which could start a chain of events of the 
very kind that it must be the primary purpose of this 
Council to avoid. Our eyes at this table should, I sub 
mit, be fixed on a constructive future and not look 
backwards on an unfortunate past. Our objective is 
not to strike a balance sheet of responsibilities but to 
help in the pacification of one of the trouble spots of 
the free world 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr 


States, reiterated this view 


speaking for the United 
Specifically, he said, the 
three Governments sponsoring the draft resolution pro 
posed that the Council direct immediate efforts to two 
essential objectives for the maintenance of peace in 


the Near East: first tablishment and maintenance, 


{ nited Natior I ruce 
Supervision He idquarter 


without interruption, of an effective cease-fire in the 
Gaza area; and second, undertaking immediate con 
crete measures by Egypt and Israel in cooperation with 
the United Nations Truce Supervisory Organization to 
ensure that further acts of violence will not occur. The 
various methods of clearly and effectively separating 
the armed forces of both parties must be left to the 
Chief of Staff, Mr Lodge asserted 

Herve Alphand, of France, agreed It may be 
asked whether the Israch and Egyptian troops should 
be separated by barbed wire, demilitarized zones, mine 
fields or in some other way Mr. Alphand said “In 
my Opinion, it is not for the Security Council to answer 
those questions, and the draft resolution before the 
Council should not be interpreted as imposing or even 
recommending one procedure in preference to the 
other. The parties themselves, brought together by the 
Chief of Staff, must make a choice, a choice which, in 
cidentally, may not be the same everywhere along the 
line 

The provision of the resolution declaring that fre« 
dom of movement must be afforded United Nations 
observers was welcomed by Su Leslie Munro of New 
Zealand. Sir Leslie praised the work of General Burns 
and his corps of advisers. It was particularly regret 
table, Sir Leslie said, that during the recent outbreak 
of violence “one side should quit openly and officially 
have hampered these officers in the performance of 
their duty 

Participating in the unanimous vote on the resolution 
were representatives of China, Belgium, Brazil, France 
Iran, New Zealand, Peru, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United Stat 





Expanding Role 


of ICAO as Civil 


Aviation Grows 


By Dr. Edward Warner 


President of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 


FOR icAO, as for the United Na 
tions, 1955 marks the tenth an 
niversary. On August 15, it was ten 
years since the Provisional Interna 
tional Civil Aviation Organization's 
Interim Council first met, in the 
Hotel Montreal. On 
October 9 it will be ten years since 


Windsor in 


our first technical meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the member nations on 
aerodromes and ground aids opened 
in the organization's first headquar 
ters in the Dominion Square Build 
ing 

Ihe tenth anniversary is a land 
mark, and the temptation to re- 
capitulate is irresistible, In the past 
ten years, excluding meetings of the 
Assembly and of the Council and 
other permanent bodies, ICAO has 
convened 119 meetings. There have 
been fifty meetings dealing on a 
worldwide scale with various prob 
lems of importance to civil aviation; 
twenty “fullscale” regional meetings, 
held in fourteen different countries, 
covering the full range of planned 
air navigation services; and twenty- 
cight regional meetings of a more 
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limited character. One hundred and 


nineteen reports have recorded a 
great body of international agree- 
ment in matters of large importance 
to civil aviation 

As an ultimate product of all this 
conference, discussion and agree- 
ment, fifteen annexes have been pro- 
duced, have been amended on thirty- 
seven occasions, and have come to 
be the basic guidance material for 
the contracting states, and certainly 
to a large extent for the few remain- 
ing non-contracting states as well. A 
part of the product, too, is the col- 
lection of regional plans that spots 
some 40,000 air navigation facilities 
and services around the globe. No 
pilot ever prepares for an interna- 
tional flight, no message ever passes 
between the air and the ground, and 


no aircraft proceeds on instruments 


This is one of a series of ar- 
ticles written for the Review 
in connection with the Unit- 
ed Nations’ tenth anniversary 


across international boundaries to an 
arrival at its destination 


without experiencing the benefits of 


assured 


ICAO’s work of the past decade. 

In the same period contracting 
states have had the benefit of the 
publication of numerous studies by 
ICAO’s secretariat, and of their com- 
pilations of material contributed by 
the states themselves which gains full 
collective 


significance only by a 


presentation. To note but a single 
example, there have been fifty-two 
statistical digests, one of the most 
recent of which presents the data 
supplied by forty-nine countries for 
112 airlines. Another of the same 
series presents and analyzes finan- 
cial reports submitted to ICAO in 
standard form for the year 1953 for 
thirty-nine airlines, representing in 
the aggregate some ninety per cent 
of the world’s total international air 
transport operation 

Among  non-statistical publica- 
tions, ICAO training manuals present 
suitable curricula for qualifying stu 
dents for various types of aeronauti- 


cal employment. Icao circulars ana- 























lyze and summarize existing knowl- 
edge on such particularly significant 
questions as traffic control, aircraft 
communications, airport design and 
the use of meteorological service. A 
periodically revised volume gives 
the scales by which the national gov 
ernments and 


various airport au 


thorities fix the fees charged for 


each aircraft landing 


During the last half of our ten 
years, ICAO has also been an active 
participant with the United Nations 
and a number of the other special 
ized agencies in the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance. The 
first ICAO mission went into the field 
in April 1951, after authorization 
given by the Council in the preced- 
ing December. Since then experts re 
cruited by ICAO have gone to twen 
ty-two countries, in most cases for 
substantial periods 

Ihe areas in which technical as 
sistance has been given have covered 
aspect of 
civil aviation, and the specific train- 


advice in almost every 
ing of personnel in many aspects: 
the general organization and admin- 
istration of governmental civil avia 
tion responsibilities, the drafting of 
laws and regulations, and the estab 
lishment of licensing and airworth 
iness procedures and authorities; the 
planning and operation of naviga 
tional airport 
siting and management, the organ! 


facilities, including 
zation of services for aeronautical 
meteorology, air traffic control, com 
munications and navigation aids 
and the organization and techniques 
of accident investigation; air trans 
port, including the collection and 
application of statistics, airline ac 
counting, airline operations, aircraft 
and engine maintenance, and air 


transport administration 


Some eleven training centres have 
been established with ICAO’s coop 
eration, in as many different coun 
tries, for the training of local per 
sonnel in the skills in which the 


effective development of national 
civil aviation most needs their serv 
ices. One of these centres, located in 
Mexico, has now trained personnel 
from a dozen other Latin American 
countries as well; and the demand 
for its services has so expanded that 


in the coming months it plans to re 


ceive approximately ninety-seven 
students from Mexico and 163 from 
other Latin American nations 

many of the latter attending with the 


help of scholarships from 1cao 


Further assistance has been given 
to many countries by the award of 
123 fellowships for advanced study 
abroad Reports subsequent to the 
completion of their periods of study 
have given evidence of the good use 
that the recipients of 
have been making of their training, 
and the benefit that their countries’ 


fellowships 


civil aviation has gained. Fortunate- 
ly 1cAO has a somewhat larger sum 
for all these purposes in 1955 than 
in 1954, when drastic cuts had to be 
made in projects already planned 


Although it is only through the 
availability of a share in the general 
technical assistance funds, inde- 
pendent of 1CAo’s budget, that it has 
been possible to give continuing as- 
sistance over considerable periods, 
or to assist in the operation of train- 
ing centres, counsel to contracting 
states in connection with their action 
on ICAO’s recommendations and ap- 
plication of 1cAo standards has al 
ways been recognized as a part of 
Mis- 
sions from the field offices, both by 


ICAO’s normal responsibility 


officers of general qualifications and 
by specialists, have been supple 
mented by visits of experts from 
headquarters, in response to the re- 
quest of states that such experts be 
sent to consult with their national 
officials for a few weeks on how 
they can best cooperate in making 
worldwide 


effective the plans 


adopted through IcAo 

Though most of the work has 
been in the technical field, IcAo has 
also been active in other aspects of 
civil aviation and particularly in 
seeking the simplification of govern- 
ments requirements for measures to 
be taken and documents to be filed 
when aircraft and their occupants 
cross international boundaries, We 
call that branch of the work “facilita- 
tion”; and facilitation has made good 
progress in the past cight years, al 
though there is still much hope for 
further improvement, and the stand 
ard attained still varies considerably 
from place to place Facilitation in 


volves a set of rules; but it is even 





more important that it involves the 
state of mind of recognizing the ex 
peditious and convenient movement 
of aircraft and their passengers and 
cargo as an objective, in the pursuit 
of which nations may be proud to 
set the highest possible standard, 
outdoing each other in raising it 


The need now is less to adopt 
new rules than to secure a more 
complete application of the meas 
ures already decided on, with the 
most effective administration of the 
services that apply them. Small de 
tails can make a great difference 
Many of the improvements that 
have been made in governmental 
action have resulted from the ap 
national facilitation 
committees, including representa 
tives of the Department of Civil 
Aviation, the customs, passport and 
and any 


pointment of 


public health services, 
others concerned. A large propor 
tion of ICAO’S contracting states 
have now established such commit 
tees, secking in many Cases not only 
to make an effective application of 
IcCAO’S recommendations for meas 
ures of facilitation, but to find op 


portunities of pressing beyond them 


Like most of the other specialized 
agencies, ICAO has a governing body 
of an elected group of states, the 
Council, to direct the organization's 
work and to take its decisions on 
such matters as the adoption of an 
nexes to the convention and on rec 
ommendations and requests to states 
in various other forms. Most of the 
Council's actions that are most di 
rectly effective on civil aviation orig 
inate’ in meetings open to all the 
contracting states, or at least to all 

directly con 
through 


located in of 
cerned with flight 
large geographical region such as 
Africa and the Indian Ocean, Eu 
rope and the Mediterranean, or the 
North Atlantic and its boundaries 


those 
some 


The conclusions arrived at in 
such meetings, however, do not go 
directly to the states of the world as 
decisions, but to ICAo’s Council as 
recommendations. En route to the 
Council they are further screened in 
one of the specialized bodies domi 
ciled in Montreal, usually in the Air 
Navigation Commission (composed 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The Economic and Social Gouncil’s Work 


ina New Perspective 


s 
rR He twentieth 


ession of the Eco 
nomic and Social Council met 

In auspicious circumstance There 
had already been an improvement 
in the international atmosphere, and 
shortly after the Council began its 
labors the Palais des Nations was 
to be the scene of the talks at the 
summit among the leaders of France 
the Soviet Union, the United King 
dom and the United States. At the 
end of the on the Palais ce 
Nations was to be given over to the 
first international gathering to study 
Atoms for Peace 


that the 


It was inevitabk 
discussions at ECOSOC 


would be influenced by these his 
toric events, and that mt would be 
possible to place greater emphasis 
than ever upon the fundamental ob 
jectives of the Council. The Coun 
cil was fully aware of this and I may 
quote from the statement I made at 
the opening of the session 

Its net spread very widely over 
a range of economic and social 
problems that go to the root of the 
matter of promoting international 
cooperation in the basic task of giv 
ing men everywhere hope of a better 
life in all its manifestations. For 
here we are concerned, not only 
with the work of lifting the living 
standards of at least two thirds of 
the human race, but also with the 
difficult task of 


respect for human rights and widen 


more promotng 


ing the horizons of freedom. It is not 


By Sir Douglas Copland 


President of the Economic and 


Secial Council's Twentieth Session 


too much to say that the welfare of 
the whole human race is our objec 
live. It is:a propitious moment t 
remind ourselves of our high-minded 
purpose; for not only have we had 
the tenth anniversary of the United 
Nations and the improved interna 
tional atmosphere to inspire us to 
new labors, but it so happens that 
this meeting, by the very nature of 
its agenda, gives us 
of taking stock 


we have 


an opportunity 
of measuring what 
achieved in the past ten 
attack 
on the problems we have thought to 
be the 


years, of consolidating our 


most pressing, and of co 


ordinating our attack upon them 
Let us face this task with a due 
sense of our limitation of the 
magnitude of the problems it is our 
lot to ¢ xplore and of the perspective 
in which achievement ts to be 
judged. Never before has any inte! 
national council been charged with 
so wide a range of responsibilities for 
promoting international cooperation 
over sO many matters that affect the 
lives of people everywhere lo ex 
pect swift and simple solutions ts to 
ignore the lessons of history and to 
underestimate the complexity of the 
issues with which we deal. These 
issues cannot be resolved in an at 
mosphere of suspicion and distrust 
This we must recognize has been 
a serious handicap to our work in 
the past. If, as we all hope, the in 


ternational atmosphere improves 


then we must realize that the work 
of this Council will become the most 
important agency for international 
With the Big 
meeting to be held here on July 18, 


cooperation Four 
and to be followed by the Interna 
tional Conference on the Peaceful 
Energy, when we 


Uses of Atomic 


have completed our labors, the 
world will have never had a better 
opportunity to turn its swords into 
ploughshares 

In addition to this new opportu 
nity opening for a more fruitful at 
tack on the wide range of problems 
with which the Council is concerned, 
there were at the twentieth session 
two new items on the agenda, name- 
ly, the world social situation and 
a general review of the develop- 
ment and coordination of the eco- 
nomic, social and human rights pro- 
grams and activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies as a whole Moreover a new 
procedure was adopted in that the 
regional commissions and the spe- 
cialized agencies participated as a 
group in the deliberations on Item 4 
dealing with the general review al- 
ready mentioned, and the regional 
commissions as a group on Item 2, 
the world economic situation. This 
procedure was in part experimental 
and designed to make for a more 
expeditious and coordinated attack 
on the work of the session. On the 


whole it was successful, though there 








are some matters to which it may 
be necessary to give further con- 
sideration if the new procedure is to 
yield the maximum results. I shall 


deal with these later 


First, I should like to refer to the 
new item on the world social situa 
tion. It is perhaps not realized how 
wide is the scope of the Council's 
social welfare 


work In promoting 


and developing international co- 
Operation in this important field of 
human endeavor 


of the 


The social aspect 
work 


economic activi 


Council's cannot be 
divorced from the 
ties; they are in fact interdependent 
A rising level of productivity pro 
vides the basis upon which a greater 
welfare can be 


measure Of social 


attained; the higher the measure of 
social welfare the greater will pro 
ductivity be. But the functional com- 
missions Of the Council are so a! 
ranged that some are predominantly 
concerned with social welfare and 
others with economic development 
Thus on the social aspect the Com 
mission on Human Rights, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, the 
Social Commission, the Population 
Commission, the Statistical Commis 
sion, all have to deal with social 


problems of great importance 
though all of them must also deal 
with economic problems in varying 
degrees. The same is true of the 
specialized agencies whose activities 
and reports are reviewed annually 


i¢ Council in consultation with 


by t 
representatives of the agencies them 


selves 


World Social Situation 


In a closing statement at the ses 


sion of the Council | dealt with 


the significance of the item on the 
world social situation appearing on 
the agenda for the first time. It will 
be appropriate to quote the relevant 


passage from this statement 


We had 


a report entitled ‘Inter 


[his is something new 
before us 
national Survey of Programs of So 
cial Development,’ a report pre 
pared by the Secretary-General with 
the International Labor Organiza 


tion, Food and Agriculture Organi 


zation, United Nations Educational 








Scientific and Cultural Organization 
and World Health 
People must have been struck by 


Organization 


what one of the delegates described 
as ‘a remarkable evolution of the 
sense of social responsibility in re 
cent years.’ This sense of social re 
sponsibility is to be found not only 
at the national level, but also at the 
international level, and this is surely 
a considerable advance in interna 
tional cooperation beyond anything 
that the world has yet experienced 
The world social situation inevitably 
gives rise to thoughts of how dif 
ferent social structures can accom 
modate their ideas, their policies and 
their reactions one to another. But 
one of the really reassuring things 
that happened at this meeting of the 
Council was the implied affirmation 
that these differing social structures 
should live in peace, contending for 
the souls of men by their own good 


works. This is in effect, I think, what 
people meant when they talked 
about what each of the different 


social structures should be able to 
offer. Of course, in dealing with so 
cial problems, we are dealing with 
the intangibles of human aspirations, 
and we have to translate them into 
realities. Let us take a few of them 
self-determination; the complex tex 
ture of human rights; the widening 
horizons of the status of women; 
new life for the stateless refugees 
themselves a product of man’s less 
noble passions; comfort and solace 
for the children of the world, that 
they should have a better start in 
life. These are issues upon which 
there is much scope for disagreement 
and we have shown that in our de 
beginning more 
to look 


as a challenge, a challenge presented 


bates. But we are 
and more, I think at them 
for broadening the basis of interna 
tional cooperation and responding 
to the growing social conscience of 
the world that appears now to be I 
am happy to say, turning its back 
on conflict and controversy as the 
normal state of international rela 
tions. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that we might be approaching 
an era in which we can drop out of 


our vocabulary the terrifying con 


cepts of a ‘cold war’ and ‘the iron 
curtain’; and we can think of re- 
placing them by the more noble and 
adventurous concepts of fruitful con- 
quests in social welfare, and the 
vanishing frontiers of human inter 
course, You may say that this is a 
visionary idea, that it is a long way 
off. Well, my answer is that all good 
things are a long way off, and we 
should not be deterred by the diffi 
culties. You may allow me, on this 
point, to quote a classical Latin tag, 
nil mortalibus ardui est nothing 
That 


is the way, I think, we should ap 


is too difficult for mortal men 


proach our problems.” 


Problem in New Light 


If it is possible for these social 
aspirations to be developed by the 
Council and relevant Committees of 
the Assembly as a whole, we may be 
able to think of the world economic 
problem in a new light. It may be 
said of the twentieth session of the 
Council that this new light was 
emerging in the debates and deci 
sions. There was, for example, no 
talk at this session of fears of de 
pression, or Of any serious recession 
in economic activity, that would 
cause distress or impair living stand 
ards for the masses of the people, 
as has been the case on occasions 
in the past, notably as recently as 
Nor did the 


problem of employment unduly pre 


the thirties related 
occupy the minds of delegates except 
in so far as high levels of employ 
ment might impose strains on the 
economies of certain countries 
creating balance of payments diffi 
culties and inflationary tendencies 
and thus promoting instability, One 
challengingly sug 


delegate rather 


gested that if there had to be a 
choice between economic develop 
ment at a high rate and expanding 
frontiers of social welfare on the one 
hand, and economic stability on the 
other, the choice should be in favor 
of the former, For my part | would 
agree with this view, largely because 


the element of instability in such a 


situation arises from conditions of 
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prosperity, and not from the op 


posite situation which has too often 


marked the course of the world 


economy in the past. But it is part 
of the work of the Council and of 
the United Nations as a whole to 


promote economic expansion and 


social standards, whilst at the 


rising 
ame time creating the degree of in 
ternational 


cconomi cooperation 


that minimizes the elements of in 


tability inherent in a situation in 


which national economies are in 


evitably under strain because they 


ie deve loping rapidly It is well to 
bear this in mind, because it puts the 
work of the Council in a new 
perspective, and presents a challenge 
of the greatest significance to the 
member countries, who after all 
hould be 


Assembly and its Committes 


regarded as advising th 
on thi 
important aspect of the work of the 
United Nations as a whole, If the 
areas of international conflict are to 
be more pr scribed as a result of 
diplomatic discussions on the easing 
of tensions and the promotion of 
disarmament, then obviously the 
work of the Council will take on a 
much greater significance, and offer 
more hope than ever of an expand 
ing world economy with rising living 
standards and expanding frontiers 
of social justice. Fortunately, the 
Council over the first ten years of 
its work has built a structure of 
commissions and committees and 
has developed a technique that 
should enable it to cope with its 
work if, as we all hope, the interna 
tional atmosphere is more favorable 


to its basic objective 


Finance Corporation 


Ihe problems of the underde 
ve lope d countries were again promi 
nent in the deliberations of the 


Council. Fortunately a significant 
ste p forward was taken at the twen 
ticth session when final approval was 
given to the International Finance 
Corporation, This corporation will 


have a capital of $100,000,000 
which may seem a limited sum for 
the responsibilities before the cor 
poration, When, however, the struc 


ture and functions of the corpora 


46 


tion are considered it will be seen 
that it is quite possible for it to com 
mence fruitful work on the capital 
it would have available. It will be 
an international institution of a spe 
cial type, designed to assist the un 
certain 


derdeveloped countries in 


projects where insufficient private 


capital is available. The corporation 


will make temporary advances to 


companics engage d 


thes¢ 


in developing 
projects in the hope that the 


additional financial assistance will 


enable the projects to be launched 
uccessfully. In that event the cor 
poration will sell its holdings, and 
thus the 


a sort of 


re garde d as 


fund. It will 


fund is to be 
revolving 

necessarily be associated with the 
International Bank for Reconstruc 

tion and Development, and is in 
deed to be a subsidiary of the Bank 
Ihe element of risk will be greater 
than that which attends the normal 
operations of the Bank. The United 
States has pledged $35,000,000 to 
the corporation which will come in 
to being when at least thirty govern 
ments have subscribed at least $75 

000,000 to its capital. Fortunately 
these conditions are now likely to 
be fulfilled and the new corpora 
tion should be able to commence its 


operations in the early future 


The wider problem of a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) was also 
discussed again in the light of a 
further report from Mr Raymond 
Scheyven 


proble m, and 


After debating the whole 
giving further con 
sideration to the structure of such 
a fund and to its relationship to the 
plans that the underdeveloped coun 
tries may themselves propound, the 
Council decided to ask the Assem 
bly to refer Mr. Scheyven’s report to 
governments for their comment and 
to appoint an add hoc committee of 
government representatives to con 
sider the comments when received 
Doubtless there will be many who 
think that the progress that is being 
made towards the establishment of 
such a fund is unduly tardy, but 
there are two matters to be con 
sidered before coming to any such 
conclusion. In the first place, there 
are quite a number of technical prob 


lems yet to be solved in dealing with 


the establishment and operaticn of 
such a fund. The conditions in the 


underdeveloped countries are by no 


means alike, and it may well be 


found in the long run that a regional 
approach to the problem of under 
developed countries would be more 
fruitful. Moreover, there is the rela 
tionship of such external aid as such 
a fund would make available to the 
plans and resources of the countries 
themselves, In the second place, any 
decision to establish such a fund 
vould necessitate the willingness of 
certain countries to make contribu 
tions to it and to participate actively 
in its operation. No doubt this is t 
some extent to be linked with the 
problems of disarmament, and in 
deed the resolution of the Assembly 
in 1953 brought out this relation 
hip. All that could be said of the 
deliberations on this problem at the 
twenticth session of the Council is 
that further light was thrown upon 
the complex nature of the structure 
and function of any such fund and 
that the matter is sull an active is 


sue before the Assembly 


Technical Assistance 


As usual with the summer session 
of the Council there was a meeting 
of the Technical Assistance Board 
and Technical Assistance Commit 
tee, and the whole program of tech 
nical aid came before the Council 
It is gratifying to report that the 
total commitments for technical aid 
in the current year are $30,000,000 
compared with $25,000,000 in the 
previous year. Perhaps no interna 
tional fund offers such prospect of 
fruitful international cooperation as 
do the total grants made available 
for the expanded technical assist 
ance program of the United Nations 
The vast majority of countries make 
some contribution towards the fund 

altogether approximately seventy 
of them. The fund is available for 
technical assistance to all countries 
and it is administered on a basis on 
which the contributors and recipients 
meet on equal terms. The fund is 
not only a contribution to the tech 


nical equipment of countries that 





need new techniques in power, trans- 
port, industry and agriculture, but 
it is also a mecting point at the 
administrative level where nations, 
whether giving or receiving, meet 
as equals and come to understand 
one another's problems The amount 
of money is relatively small; the 
dividend in material and moral re 
turns is large. Whilst we may be 
able to express satisfaction that the 
technical aid program is promising, 
it would be unwise to claim that all 
the administrative problems associ- 
ated with it have been solved. After 
all the program is less than five 
years old, and it has to deal with 
seventy to eighty independent coun- 
tries with their differences in ad- 
ministrative structure and application 
of modern techniques Moreover, 
the technical aid program is closely 
associated with the operations of 


Whilst 
there are many administrative mat- 


the specialized agencies. 
ters yet to be solved, it can be said 
that in the short life of the program 
very definite progress has been made 
in developing an administrative 
structure capable of handling the 
complex problems with which the 
program has to deal 


Coordination of Activities 


I have mentioned above the new 
Item 4 dealing with the coordination 
of the activities of the Council and 
its functional commissions and the 
specialized agencies. Perhaps I may 
again be permitted to quote from 
the closing statement I made to the 
Council in which special attention 
was given to Item 4. I quote as 
follows 

“This item, if you will recall, is 
a new one on our agenda and the 
debate on it was opened by the 
Secretary-General. I think we may 
say that the debate was of a very 
high standard. Delegates had the 
opportunity of looking at the work 
of the United Nations family as a 
whole, and of gauging to what ex- 
tent the coordination of activities 
had been achieved and duplication 
of effort avoided. It was intended 
that the specialized agencies should 
discussion 
I am 
afraid that this took place only to 


he brought into active 


with the Council on the review 


a limited extent, although both in 
the Council and in the Committees 
the representatives of the specialized 
agencies were very cooperative and 
helpful. However, the new arrange- 
ment did not seem to offer sufficient 
opportunities to the Council to ob- 
tain a statement of the operation of 
the agencies, and to review these in 
relation to the work of the Coun- 
cil. I make these remarks because 
I want again to draw attention to 
the significant part that the spe- 
cialized agencies play, They are, 
as their name implies, specialized, 
and this is true in a double sense 
In the first place, they are in fact 
autonomous bodies responsible to 
their member governments. Second- 
ly, it is essential that their work 
should be integrated in the work of 
the United Nations as a whole, and 
this is not an easy job. To ensure 
this coordination between them and 
the United Nations, while preserv- 
ing their autonomy, is one of the 
special responsibilities of this Coun 
cil. | would hope that we might 
look back again on the experience 
we had at this meeting, and that we 
might review the whole question as 
to whether we can’t find some means 
consistent with the new techniques 
we are adopting of bringing the 
specialized agencies more into the 
picture.” 

Finally, some reference should be 
made to the position of the regional 
commissions which on this occasion 
appeared together when Item 2 on 
the world economic position and 
Item 4 on coordination were under 
consideration. The procedure had 
the advantage of enabling the Coun- 
cil to think of the regional commis- 
sions, not as something separate one 
from the other, nor as something 
separate from the Council as a 
whole or from the United Nations 
When we are discussing regional 
problems we should be conscious of 
the fact that we are discussing prob- 
lems of very wide application that 
go beyond the frontiers of the regions 
themselves. Moreover, the regional 
commissions have common prob- 
lems in their relations with the spe- 
cialized agencies. Those considera- 
tions were emphasized in the new 
procedure adopted, but on the other 


hand this procedure may tend w 
obscure some of the vital differ- 
ences between the problems that the 
commissions individually face. For 
instance, there is a wide difference 
between the problems of develop- 
ment with which ECE has to deal as 
compared with ECAFE. It might be 
well for the Council to consider in 
its future procedures whether the 
new plan adopted at the twentieth 
session gave the individual commis 
sions sufficient opportunity to em 
phasize their own special problems. 


Progress Appraised 


These are some of the major 
matters with which the Council con 
cerned itself at the twentieth session. 
In all the circumstances the session 
could be regarded as making prog 
ress, and as enabling the member 
countries to present their point of 
view on many complex issues in an 
atmosphere devoid of controversy 


In these circumstances it was possi 


ble at least to define points and 
areas of disagreement, but the deci 
sions made by the Council reflected 
a higher degree of unanimity than 
formerly. Whether we can expect 
progress on these lines to continue 
will depend upon the degree of ten 
sion in international relations. The 
work of the Council is such that it 
can prosper only in an atmosphere 
of conciliation and willingness to 
disagree where differences are fun 
damental and sincere. It is not to 
be expected that sixty independent 
nations can in a short space of time 
lay the foundations for a massive 
attack upon the complex issues con 
fronting international cooperation on 
economic and social problems, But 
we can look back over ten years 
with some degree of satisfaction, 
and if future sessions can proceed 
on the lines of the twentieth session 
we may well find our progress great 
er than we anticipated. At the open 
ing of the Council I ventured to 
remind my colleagues of the motto 
of the early explorers of my own 
extremely 


country which had an 


difficult terrain for the explorer 
Their motto was that the land was 
better further on, and in this spirit 


they accomplished their objective 
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Gay Cards Help 


World’s Needy Children 


‘a GH languages, clothes and houses may be as dif 

ferent in different countries as night and day, one 
of the traits shared by children everywhere is joy ovet 
holidays from school 

This is the theme of a series of five gay grecting cards 
contributed by French illustrator Edy Legrand to the 
seventh annual greeting card venture of the United Na 
tions Children’s Fund CUNICEFP ) 

A sixth card, which features a polar map of the world 
enclosed by a bright wreath of the flags of the sixty 
Member governments of the United Nations, has been 
donated to this year’s campaign by the Uruguayan 
woodcut artist, Antonio Frasconi, who now makes his 
home in New York City 

Last year, UNICEF, with the aid of UNICEF national 
committees and other voluntary groups, sold 3,000,000 
cards in more than forty countries at a net profit of 
$153,638 to help build better lives for children in 
economically underdeveloped areas 

[his year’s cards, which carry the season's greetings 
in red and green in the five official languages of the 
United Nations, are available from the UNICEF Greeting 
Card Fund, United Nations, New York. The one-dollar 
price of a box of ten cards enables UNICEF to provide a 
week's supply of milk for fifty undernourished children; 
pbpT to safeguard four youngsters against malaria for a 
year; or vaccine to help protect fifty children against 


tuberculosis 


From the Arctic Circle— 

two little Lapps released 

from school on the last 

day before the Christmas 

helideys dash home 

across the snow beneath 
ae midday moon 


Teacher tells a story be- 
fore sending the children 
home for the holidays 
— enether Guotemolan 
scene in the series de- 
signed by the noted 
French illustrator, Edy 
legrand 


Edy ltegrend divides his 
time between Paris and 
North Africa. He hos 
done ls for f 

French liners and iflus- 
trated many books, in- 
cluding o@ collectors’ 

edition of the Bible. 





Barefoot Guatemalan 
children dance home 
from school to the music 
of pipe and drum—one 
of a series of five greet- 
ing cards on the theme, 
“Holiday Bound — the 
World Around.” 


Whiling away the holi- 

days, three little Japa- 

nese girls sketch in their 

favorite gorden. Below, 

Algerian children learn 

the jast lessons of the 
term 





The second group of airmen released 
by the People’s Republic of China was 
this eleven-member crew of a 

United States Air Force plane who 
had served under the United Nations 
Command in Korea, Photographed 

at Honolulu on their way home, 

they are, left to right: (front row) 
Captain Elmer F, Llewellyn, Airman 
Harry M. Benjamin, Jr., Lieutenant 
John W. Buck, Airman Steve 

E., Kiba; (back row) Airman Daniel 

C. Schmidt, Major William H. Baumer, 
Lieutenant Wallace L. Brown, 
Captain Eugene J. Vaadi, Sergeant 
Howard W. Brown, Airman 

John W, Thompson and Colonel 
John K. Arnold, Jr 


REPORT ON THE RELEASED AIRMEN 


Following is the report by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskijold to the General Assembly on the com- 
plaint of detention and imprisonment of United Nations 
military personnel in violation of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement 

1. The General Assembly, by resolution 906 (IX) 
of December 10, 1954, requested the Secretary General 
to seek the release, in accordance with the Korean 
Armistice Agreement, of eleven United Nations Com 


mand personnel and all other captured personnel of the 
United Nations Command still detained. (In the debate 


on this resolution, attention was drawn to four jet pilots, 
serving under the United Nations Command, who were 
known to be detained in China.) It further requested 
the Secretary-General to make, by the means most 
appropriate in his judgment, continuing and unremitting 
efforts to this end and to report progress to all Members 
on or before December 31, 1954 

2. On December 31, 1954, | submitted a report 
informing Members that, following an exchange of 
communications with the Prime Minister of the State 
Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the People’s 
Republic of China and a meeting in Stockholm with 
General Keng Piao, Ambassador of the People’s Re- 
public of China, arrangements were made for the 
Secretary-General to visit Peking 

3. As stated in my annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the Organization, my visit to 
Peking was made necessary because of the need to 
establish a direct contact with the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China, since 
this Government was not represented in any organs of 
the United Nations. The visit, aimed primarily at clarify- 
ing the substantive and legal aspects of the matter, 
established this direct contact on a personal basis. It 
thus provided possibilities to pursue the discussion 
concerning the problem raised by the detention of the 


United Nations personnel referred to in the General 
Assembly resolution. 

4. After my return from Peking I continued, within 
the framework of the contact thus established, an ex- 
change of views with Mr. Chou En-lai, Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the People’s Re- 
public of China, The contact was maintained mainly 
through a series of communications transmitted by the 
Swedish Embassy in Peking. I received valuable assist 
ance also from representatives of the Governments of 
other Member states. 

5. A renewed personal contact with a representative 
of the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, Ambassador Keng Piao, was made 
by me in Stockholm on April 23, 1955 

6. By a letter to me, given to the Swedish Ambassa- 
dor in Peking in the early afternoon of May 29, 1955 
(New York time), Mr. Chou En-lai announced that an 
investigation of the cases of four detained fliers had 
been completed and that it had been decided that they 
should be deported immediately from the territory of 
the People’s Republic of China. The four men arrived 
in Hong Kong on May 31, 1955. 

7. By an oral message to me, given to the Swedish 
Ambassador in Peking at 1 o'clock in the morning, 
August 1, 1955 (New York time), and transmitted by 
him, Mr. Chou En-lai announced that the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China had decided to release as soon as feasible the 
cleven American fliers who had been detained and 
imprisoned, and that an announcement to that effect 
would be made in Peking at 10 A.M. on August 1, 
1955 (New York time). The eleven men arrived in 
Hong Kong on August 4, 1955. 

8. Mr. Chou En-lai has expressed his hope that the 
contact established will be continued, In reply I have 
stated that this hope is shared by me. 
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The Story of the ‘Geneva Gold’ 


A Unique International Agreement 


By Max Beer 


\ LONG and complicated international affair was hap 
f pily concluded on August 25 when a unique agree 
ment was signed in the office of Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold. The contracting parties were the Unit 
ed Nations, on one side, and the entire press corps at 
United Nations Headquarters and at the European 
Office of the United Nations in Geneva, on the other 
The United Nations was represented by Mr. Ham 
marskjold; the correspondents by myself as President 
of our Association at Headquarters and as representa 
tive of the United Nations ¢ orrespondents’ Association 
in Geneva, Present to witness the signing and to cele 
brate the event were other officials of the United Na 
tions and members of the Executive Committee of the 
Correspondents’ Association. 

The subject of the agreement was the final disposal 
of what for many years has been referred to as the 
“Geneva gold”——an almost mysterious treasure buried 
in a British bank vault 
to time in the files of the Legal Department and of the 
European Office of the United Nations; in correspond 


which has appeared from time 


ence between New York and Geneva; in deliberations 
of Swiss lawyers and judges; in the dreams of many 
journalists; and in the “nightmares” of the bookkeep 
ing personnel of the United Nations 

The gold belonged to the International Association 
of Journalists accredited to the League of Nations. It 
had been donated for building a press house which, 
however, never materialized, The 1955 solution provides 
for the money to be equally divided between the two 
United Nations Correspondents’ Associations in New 
York and Geneva to establish or improve press homes 
or social centres in the two cities 

The story begins on September 16, 1930, in Geneva 
when the President of the 
Assembly of the League of 
Nations, Nicolas 
Foreign Minister of Romania, 


litulesco, 


one of the outstanding per 
sonalities of the League, pro- 
posed to the Member states 
that a fund be established and 
given to the International As- 


sociation of Journalists accred 
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Dr. Max Beer is the President for 1954- 
1955 of the United Nations Correspond- 
ents’ Association. He is a former Vice- 
President of the International Association 
of Journalists accredited to the League 
of Nations. He worked with the League 
from 1920 to 1939 and has covered the 


United Nations since 1946. bers could be 


ited to the League to build a clubhouse near League 
Headquarters. Fourteen states—Canada, China, Czech- 
oslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Romania, Spain, Thailand, the United Kingdom, 
Venezuela and Yugoslavia—and the Association itself 
each deposited with the treasurer of the League 5,000 
Swiss francs 

I'he fund thus established amounts today to 109,464 
Swiss francs or $25,340. During the last ten years of 
the League’s existence, no further government contri- 
butions were received, and it appeared doutful whether 
a press house could be built with the amount then 
available. Proposals for using the fund, with the con- 
sent of the donor governments, otherwise in the inter- 
ests of the League correspondents were still being dis- 
cussed when the Second World War broke out in 1939. 
Che fund, transformed meanwhile into gold—726,804 
fine ounces—was deposited with Lloyd’s Bank in Lon- 
don and later, according to wartime rumors, transferred 
to Canada and included in the League’s official account. 

After the war, one of the less important problems 
to be solved was what to do with the Geneva gold, 
now back in London. The League, in a state of liquida- 
tion, had yielded its custodianship of the gold, among 
other things, to the United Nations. 

On April 11, 1947, a protocol was signed by Sean 
Lester, the last Secretary-General of the League, and 
Wlodzimierz Moderow, Director of the European Office 
of the United Nations in Geneva, on behalf of Trygve 
Lie, first Secretary-General of the United Nations, stip- 
ulating that the Secretary-General “shall act as a cus- 
todian of the Fund on behalf of the President of the 
Association of Journalists accredited to the League of 
Nations, on the conditions and terms under which the 
custody of the Fund has hith- 
erto been held by the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of 
Nations.” Thus the old asso- 
ciation, whose acting President 
approved the protocol, came 
back into the picture, although 
there was no longer a League 
of Nations to which its mem- 


accredited. 





Meanwhile the United Na- 
tions Correspondents’ As 
sociation had been estab- 
lished at Headquarters and 
another United Nations 
( orrespondents’ Associa- 
tion in Geneva 

Io whom did the Ge 
neva gold belong? Each 
of the two. associations 
claimed to be the rightful 
successor of the former as- 
sociation, some of the sur- 
viving members of which 
claimed to be entitled, in 
liquidating the association, 
to use the fund in the in 
terests of the press. There 
was some question, too, 
that the fund might belong to the Swiss authorities or 
to the governments which had donated it There was 
much discussion—but the gold remained in the London 
bank vault 


In the summer of 1950 I was asked by the Head- 


quarters association to study the possibilities of a solu- 


tion in Geneva with our colleagues there. When I 
broached the idea of an agreement between the two 
associations, however, the old group was still concerned 
with its juridical survival and its own claims; neverthe 
less, useful preparatory work was done 

An important preliminary problem was solved when 
at the end of 1953 the Geneva Tribunal (Chambre des 
Tutelles) concluded that the old association, in view 
of its own by-laws, had ceased to have any members 
Thus it was in no position to take any measures in 
connection with the funds claimed. The Tribunal ap- 
pointed a curateur to administer the property of the 
association, which was considered in liquidation, Under 
the Swiss Civil Code, the Swiss Confederation or the 
Canton of Geneva was entitled to determine the dispo- 
sition under Swiss law of the funds of an association 
which was being dissolved. 

For the United Nations and the Swiss Government, 
however, the main question was not only to whom the 
gold belonged, but above all if it could be used accord- 


ing to the original purpose 


The Agreement 


This was the situation when during the ninth session 
of the General Assembly in October 1954 two former 
members of the old Geneva association working for 
the same newspaper (Neue Zuercher Zeitung) were 
presidents of their respective United Nations associa- 
tions—my friend, Carl Loosli, at the European Office 
and myself at Headquarters. Through personal corre- 
spondence and later official negotiations, encouraged 
by Adrian Pelt, Director of the European Office, and 


Dr. Max Beer, President of the United Nations Cor- 

respondents’ Association, and Secretary-General Dag 

Hammarskjold sign the agreement while Constantin 
Stavropoulos, the Legal Counsel, looks on 


Constantin A. Stavropou- 
los, Legal Counsel of the 
United Nations, we arrived 
very quickly at a complete 
agreement signed in April 
1955. 

It provided that the two 
associations, representing 
all correspondents accred- 
ited to the United Nations, 
were together the rightful 
successor to the old asso- 
ciation, and pledged them 
to employ the fund in the 
spirit of the purposes set 
down by the donors and 
to accept the control of 
the United Nations The 
fund was to be divided 
equally between the two associations. Negotiations in 
New York were to be undertaken on behalf of the two 
associations by the President of the New York group 
and in Geneva and Bern by the President of the Geneva 
group. 

Che Secretary-General approved the agreement, pro 
viding it was accepted by the curator of the old asso- 
ciation and by the Swiss Government. The curator, 
Dr. Paul Carry, gave his consent, and, at a meeting 
on July 1, the Federal Council approved the proposed 
disposal of the assets of the old association. 

Meanwhile, the formal agreement had been negoti- 
ated at Headquarters by Dr. Stavropoulos and myself. 
Under this, use of the fund was restricted broadly to 
the purposes intended by the donors. The two associa 
tions will consult the Secretary-General in cases of 
doubt about those purposes and will transmit to him 
on his request records and information concerning all 
transactions. All expenses of the United Nations and 
of the Geneva curator in connection with the fund were 
to be deducted prior to the transfer. Outside this agree 
ment, a sum of 10,000 Swiss francs belonging to the 


old association in its own right was also to be divided. 
This is the story of the Geneva gold and of the first 
international agreement solemnly concluded between 
the United Nations and its press corps. Quite apart 
from the practical benefits, the solution has an admir- 
able symbolic significance. In my final report to my 
friend and colleague, Carl Loosli—whose part in the 
happy settlement cannot be praised enough—I wrote 
that in my long experience I had never attended nego- 
tiations so harmonious, and in replying to the Secretary- 
General's remarks at the August 25 ceremony I stated: 
“All the negotiations which led to our agreement of 
today were constantly characterized by extreme good- 
will and entire confidence on all parts—-that is to say, 
Mr. Secretary-General, by the virtues you always in 
your addresses and reports are stressing as the very 
foundations of international cooperation,” 
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Catalyst For Progress 


Technical Aid Sets Off a Chain Reaction 
of Multiplying Benefits in Latin America 


A” under the multinational skill-sharing operation 

known as the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram has become a factor in the economic life of near- 
ly every country in Latin America. 

Slightly more than a quarter of all the money ear 
marked for use during 1954 under the program went 
to that region, says a report entitled The Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance—Assistance to the 
Countries and Territories of the Latin American Region 
during 1954, It was prepared for the Economic Com 
mission for Latin America (ECLA) by the staff of the 
Technical Assistance Board, the body which coordinates 
activities under the program. 

Of all the aid to countries in the ECLA region, it 
went for one 


shows, the largest share—24.6 per cent 


form or another of agricultural development 

Che other major fields of activity and their respective 
shares of the total expenditures for Latin America dur 
ing 1954 were: 

Formulation of economic policy and planning, 19.3 
per cent; health projects, 15.7 per cent; community 
development, 9.6 per cent; other social services, such 
as housing, social welfare, etc., 8.8 per cent; education, 
7.3 per cent; auxiliary services to industry and agri 
culture, 6.9 per cent; development of power, transport 
and communications, 4.2 per cent; and industrial pro 
duction, 3.6 per cent 


Experts and Fellowships 


Altogether, 379 experts were sent out under the 
program during 1954 to advise and help on a vast 
variety of development projects, both national and 
regional. At the same time, the United Nations Techni 
cal Assistance Administration (TAA) and the seven 
specialized agencies taking part in the expanded pro 
gram provided fellowships and scholarships to 340 
Latin Americans for study outside their own countries 

An important aspect of the technical aid being given 
to Latin America under the program, notes the report, 


is the high proportion of regional projects. These make 
up a fourth of all the total approved projects in the 
area for 1954. The corresponding proportion for opera- 
tions throughout the world was only 9.4 per cent. 


Value and Types of Aid 


The money involved in providing technical aid to the 
region in 1954 amounted to some $3,800,000. But, as 
the report notes, the value of the assistance lies not in 
quantity but rather in the effectiveness with which it is 
fitted into a country’s overall economic development 
plan, in the contribution it makes to the discovery and 
application of improved techniques, adapted to local 
conditions, for making the best use of all available re- 
sources, both human and material. 

The assistance is intended mainly as a catalyst to 
evolve and demonstrate the use of new and better tech- 
niques which in turn would set off a chain reaction of 
multiplying benefits. 

There are five main ways, says the report, in which 
the expanded program is aiding governments in the 
ECLA area, as elsewhere. They are being helped to im- 
prove their machinery for formulating and carrying out 
development schemes; to survey the economic poten- 
tialities of hitherto untapped natural resources; to in- 
crease the output of natural resources already being 
exploited; to make more effective use of their limited 
capital equipment; and to develop the potentialities of 
their major resources—manpower. 


Preparing Development Plans 


What sort of assistance is being given to enable 
governments to improve their machinery for first formu- 
lating comprehensive development programs and then 
implementing them? Examples cited in the report 
include 

(i) The provision by TAA of economists, financial 
consultants and experts to help the Bolivian Govern- 
ment draw up plans and establish priorities 





(1) General economic programming in Brazil, Mexi- 
co, Paraguay and Peru. 

(ili) Various statistical projects, initiated by TAA, the 
International Labor Organization (ILO) and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO), in Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay and Peru. Also listed here is the Inter-American 
Centre of Biostatistics, a joint operation of TAA, the 
World Health Organization (wHO) and the Chilean 
Government. The aim of these technical assistance 
endeavors is to improve the basic statistical informa- 
tion needed by governments in preparing development 
plans 

Of particular importance, says the report, is the 
joint ECLA-TAA Economic Development Training Pro- 
gram, in operation since 1952, to help overcome Latin 
America’s serious lack of economists trained in develop 
ment problems 


Public Administration 


lo help improve the governmental machinery, public 
administration projects were launched by TAA in Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, Panama and Paraguay. Regional assistance in this 
special field continued to be made available through the 
Getulio Vargas Foundation under the joint sponsorship 
of the Government of Brazil and TAA 

Another aspect of developing economic potential was 
the effort undertaken by TAA to help establish basic 
industries in Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Jamaica, Mexico 
and Venezuela in the fields of power production and 
exploitation of oil and mineral resources. Aid in de- 
veloping other industries was also furnished to Bolivia, 


Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Honduras and Peru. 


Better Production Techniques 


Prominent in the development programs of most 
Latin American countries, the report observes, are 
technical aid projects to help in evolving and demon- 
strating better production techniques and in making 
more productive use of material resources—land, water, 


fisheries, forests and manufacturing industries. 


Development of new sources of food in the fisheries 
field has been undertaken by FAO in Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Panama and Para- 
puay 

It has also helped in checking animal diseases in 
southern Brazil and Uruguay, improving British 
Guiana’s livestock and grasslands and developing the 
forest industries of Brazil and Paraguay. In addition, 
there was the seminar of more than one hundred inter 
national experts held in Buenos Aires, under the joint 
auspices Of ECLA, TAA, FAO and the Argentine Govern 
ment on the improvement and expansion of Latin 


America’s paper and pulp industry 


Home-Building 


Housing is yet another field in which technical assist- 
ance has been given. Experts have been sent by TAA 
to advise Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Haiti and 
Venezuela on plans for financing housing development 
and on the organization of private and public housing 
agencies. 

Other types of technical aid during 1954 include as- 
sistance by 1Lo, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and (WHO) 
in making better use of manpower resources through 
training skilled and semi-skilled workers for various 
industries, eradicating illiteracy or through eliminating 
disease and ill-health. 

UNesco, in addition, has helped the Governments of 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Peru, Trinidad 
and Venezuela on national teacher-training programs 
designed to relieve the present serious shortage of 
teachers trained in modern teaching methods 


Health Drives 


Almost all the governments in the ECLA region, the 
report points out, are receiving assistance from WHO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in the control, 
treatment and prevention of the major debilitating 
diseases such as malaria and yellow fever Regional 
programs in Central America and the Caribbean, 
notably Jamaica, have given satisfactory results, it says. 

Together with the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
these agencies have helped to initiate “important and 
ambitious” schemes in Costa Rica, El Salvador, Nic- 
aragua, Panama and Peru for strengthening public 
health administration, for building up integrated urban 


and rural health services adapted to local needs, and 


for training the doctors, auxiliary medical personnel, 


nurses and midwives needed for these services 


iriation, Meteorology 


rhe International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
has also made a major contribution to the increase of 
technical know-how. That, for instance, has been done 
through the 1cao Civil Aviation Training Centre in 
Mexico. Its courses for radio and aircraft mechanics, 
offered on a regional basis, have been attended by 
students from Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Fl Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru and 
Venezucla 

The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) has 
been at work in the region, too. Thus, it is helping the 
Dominican Republic to establish a specialized meteor- 
ological service necessary for its anti hurricane cam- 
paign 

The report also gives a detailed breakdown of tech 
nical assistance to Latin America under the expanded 
program on a country-by-country basis. 
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FROM THE 


BOOKSHELI 


The Multi-Racial Commonwealth 


6 bes Fifth Commonwealth Rela 

tions Conference, organized by 
the Institutes of International Affairs 
in member countries of the Com 
monwealth and held at Lahore in 
March 1954, was the first to be held 
on Asian soil. It was also the first 
at which the new racial and cultural 
complexion of the Commonwealth 


was fully brought out 


In The 
wealth, Professor Nicholas Mansergh 


Multi-Racial Common- 


summarizes and analyzes the exten- 
sive discussions at the conference 
of the problems and possibilities of 
the Commonwealth as they arise 
from its new character 


Ihe multi-racial character of the 
membership of the Commonwealth, 
he says, has “brought into play in 
fluences and forces which must pro 
foundly affect the character of the 
whole Commonwealth and not least 
the future of still dependent terri 


tories 


Preparatory papers delivered at 
the conference dealt with constitu- 
tional, political, economic and finan 
cial relations within the Common- 
wealth from 1949 to 1954 and also 
with foreign and defence policies 
These papers were prepared at the 
instance of the Institutes represented 
at the conference 


Discussion and comments on the 
facts given in the papers ranged over 
a vast variety of topics, such as the 
United Nations and the cold war, 
regional security, economic and so 
cial policies, race relations, the ad- 
vance of colonial territories toward 
self-government, methods of coop- 
eration within the Commonwealth, 
Commonwealth citizenship and the 
fundamentals of 
unity 


Commonwealth 


A remarkable feature of the con- 
ference, says Professor Mansergh, 
was that “while in respect of many 


Issuc divisions of opinion went 


deep, they were almost without ex 


ception within the framework of 
common ideas of government which 
all were resolved to maintain and 


defend 


THe MULTI-RACIAL COMMON- 
WEALTH of the 
Fifth Unofficial Commonwealth 


Prov eedings 


Relations Conference held at 


Lahore, Pakistan, March 17-27, 


1954. A 
Mansergh 


Report by Nicholas 
Royal Institute o 
International Affairs. Price: $4 


(21s. in the United Kingdom). 


4 United Nations 
*Do-lt-Yourself”’ 
Classroom Teaching Aid 


¢ rem in the fifth and sixth 
A 


years ol clementary school, born 
ten years ago at the same time as 
the United 
opportunity to study the workings 


Nations, will have an 


and objectives of the world organ- 
ization with the aid of a novel “do- 
it-yourself” class-participation proj 


ect 


In answer to the many requests 


from teachers of all levels for a 
classroom teaching aid on the work 
of the 


specialized 


Nations and the 
United 
Nations Department of Public In- 


United 


agencies, the 


formation has cooperated with Ed- 
Research, Inc., in the 
preparation and design of a three- 


ucation 


dimensional model of the major 
United Nations Headquarters build- 
ings set on a world map Accom 
panying panels of colored drawings 
with simply written text graphically 
depict the activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
throughout the world and show how 
the Organization carries out its ob- 
jectives. The scheme is known as 
“The United Nations and How it 


Works.” 

A teacher’s guide which goes with 
it was written by a high school 
teacher. The guide provides many 
helpful suggestions for utilizing the 
teaching aid and correlates its use 
to grade levels and junior and senior 


high school levels. 


Educational Opportunities 


Retailed in a nine-by-twelve-inch 
kit, the project, in color for visual 
appeal, is designed to be cut out 
and constructed by the pupil. The 
base sheet is a thirty-by-thirty-inch 
map of the world with space in the 
upper left-hand section for setting 
up the models of the United Nations 
buildings. The sheets with the cut- 
out designs of the three buildings 
Secretariat, Conference and General 
Assembly have instructions for 
their construction and placement. An 
intriguing aspect of their design is 
that the roofs of the General Assem 
bly and Conference Buildings lift up 
to reveal their interiors—the audi- 
torium in the Assembly Building, 
and the Security Council, Economic 
and Social Council, and Trusteeship 
Council Chambers in the Confer- 
ence area, 





The accompanying panels are ar 
ranged in sets of three which can be 
When as 


sembled, these are placed about the 


folded into four prisms 


perimeter of the map. The three pic 


ture stories on 


prism one, to be 


placed at the bottom, demonstrate 


the work for peace, children and 


more abundant food. Prism two. on 
the right depicts the work in fight 
ing disease 


spreading knowledge 


and sharing skills. Prisms three and 
four, at left and top, show the flags 


of the Member nations and contain 


of members elected by the Council 


on nominations from states, but not 


to be considered as directly repre 


senting their states) or the Au 
fransport Committee (a committee 
finally 
itself 


of screening 


of Council members); and 


reviewed by the Council 
These successive stages 
assure against overhasty action and 
permit examination at headquarters 
to make certain that the action un 
der consideration will present no 
conflict with action previously taken 
in an adjacent region or on a fr 
lated subject 

In all this screening and examina 
tion, the bodies concerned and the 
who 


representatives of the states 


constitute them of course have the 


constant assistance of an imterna 


tionally-recruited secretariat, which 
now includes members from twenty 
seven nations. Together with thei 
ervice to the international meeting 
Council, Au 


Commission and 


and to the Navigation 


other representa 
tive bodies, and with their work in 
preparing the publications to which 
1 have already referred, the secre 


tariat are im constant communica 


ICAQO’s Expandu 


picture stories on helping dependent 
peoples, improving working condi 
tions and assisting peoples to know 
one another. In addition the kit con 
United 
folded 


and moved about 


tains cut-out strips of the 
Nations flag which can be 
into small “tents” 
the map to locate the cities and 
countries where the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies are at 
work 

While the project is principally 
directed at school use, it can also be 


adapted as a useful tool for dis 





0) 
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(Continued from page 43) 


tion with contracting states to assist 


them wherever possible, either in 
their individual action or in matters 
requiring the coordination of two or 
more states on some point not speci 
fically covered by a regional meet 
ing 

For problems requiring more pro 
tracted study than a meeting would 
permit, or needing the attention of 
experts of particularly rare qualifi 
cation, such contracting states a 
can contribute the services of mem 
bers of that small qualified group 
ire invited to do so. Panels are 
formed to work on their particular 
with the 


problems secretariat by 


orre spondence and with meeting 


is necessary. Such panels, from six 


to twelve members, are being in 


creasingly used. Three have begun 


ind a fourth has just been es 
tablished. In that, as in 


heen the 


work 
other r 
pects, it has consistent 
purpose to make the large st pr wssible 
ise of staff work and of represt nta 
tive institutions, and so to bring to 
the contracting states as a whole th 


greatest possible benefit with the 


least pos ible burden 


Role 


cussion groups of organizations 
studying the United Nations. The 
kit also makes an ideal educational 
gift for children who like to work 
on a “do-it-yourself” scheme 

One of a series familiar to many 


teachers, known as the “Class 
Workit” model-making 
The United 
Works” 


visitor at the United Nations Book 


projects, 
How it 


can be purchased by the 


Nations and 


from Education 
Research, Inc., 1625 Eye Street, 
NW Washington 6, D. C 
$1.00 


shop or ordered 


Price 


Some parts of ICAO’s work dimin 
ish or reach completion; but no one 
hould from that that the 


organization's total 


uppose 
responsibilities 
ire shrinking or destined to shrink 
If 1cao future continues to be 
viewed with an eye ready to recog 
deserve 


nize new problems that 


ICAO's attention, such problems will 
continue to become apparent. Cet 
tainly no one would want ICAO to 
embark on any new undertakings 
except those which will give benefits 
fully 


evitably, as 


justifying their cost; but in 
civil aviation continues 
to grow, with a steadiness and at a 
rate seldom paralleled in econom 
history, the need for organized atten 
tion to the international problems of 
civil flight and to improving the con 
ditions of 


vill grow too 


international operation 
Needs will change 
old problems will give way to new 
the distribution of Icao’s work will 
but the 


ices and for the work of an interna 


hange need for ICAO’s serv 


tional secretariat, if we move into 


the future with any understanding 


ind imagination, lies at least as 


much ahead of us as behind 





SUGGESTED 


The following United Nations pul 


tion on articles which appear in this issue of the 


READING 


j 


LIST 


carnons are ested for readers wv ho wish more back veround informa 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 


United Nations publica 


tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 


be obtained from many of these 


publications may be purchased |! visitor 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OPENING 


Ihe Official Records of the General 
Assembly 
proceedings in the plenary and Com 


omprise the records of th 


placed on 
sale after the session of the Assembly 
Supplements to the Official Record 
of each session include the “Annual 
Report of the Secretary-General on 
the Work of the 
reports of the three Councils to th 
Assembly, the 
ports of auditors and reports of special 


mittee meeting they are 


Organization th 
budget estimates, re 


committees or commissions established 
by the Assembly 
published before or during the session 
Assembly and 


I hese reports ime 


for submission to the 
ire used as a basis for discussion in 
the meetings or are referred to during 
Follow 


ing are some of the supplements pub 


the course of the discussion 


lished for the tenth session of th 
General Assembly 


finnual Report of the Secretary 
General on the Work of the Oreani 
ation, July 1, 1954-June 15, 1955 
1/23 pp. Supplement No. J. Price 
$/.25, 9 Sw. fr. 5.00 
Council, 33 
Price tO 


Report of the Security 
pp. Supplement No 
4 Sw. fr. 1.20 

Re port of the Lconomic and Social 
Council, 118 pp. Supplement No. 3 
Price: $1.25, 9 Sw. fr. 5.00 

Report Of the 
40 pp Supplement No 1 Price 
$250, 17/6, Sw. fr. 10.00 


Trusteeship Council 


Rudeet Lstimates for the Financial 
Year 1956 and Information Annes 
94 pp No § Price 
t/.00. 7/6. Sw. fr. 4.00 

First Report of the {dvisory Com 
on Administrative and Bud 


Supplement 


mittee 
etary Questions. 36 pp. Supplement 
No. 7. Price: 40¢, 2 Sw. fr. 15.0 
Report of the 
Commission. 49 pp 


9. Price: S0é¢. 3/9. Sw. fr. 2.00 


International Law 


Supplement No 


Report of the United Nations Higl 
Commission for Refugees. 37 pp. Sup 
plement No. 11. Price: 40¢, 3 Su 
fr. 1.50 

Report of the ¢ ommittee on Sout 
West Africa. 50 pp. Supplement No 


12. Price: S0é¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00 
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agent ore writing 


nited Nations Com 
Unification and R 
Korea. 20 pp. Supple 
S¢ 1/9, Sw. fr 


habilitation 
ment No. 13. Price 


O00 

Report Of the Committee on the 
Racial Situation in South 
plement No. 14. Forthcoming 


{frica. Sup 


Report of the Committee on Infor 
mation from Non-Self-Governinge Ter 
ritories 4/7 pp Suppleme ni No 16 
Price: 40¢, 3 Sw. fr. 1.50 
Fund for 
Lconomi Report or 
Lconomic Development of Underde 


Special United Nation 
Deve lopme ni 


eloped Countrie 19 pp. Supplement 
No. ] Price sé 1/9. Sw. fr. 1.00 

Report of the United Nations Kor 
{dministration, 27 
Price: 30¢ 


ean Rehahilitation 
pp. Supplement No. 18 
? Su iy 1.20 

In requesting any of the above re 
ports ask for them as Official Records 
Assembly 
ion, and state the supplement num 


of the General tenth ses 


bers of those desired 


WORLD CELEBRATES TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND STATUTE OF THE INTERNA 
riONAL CourT oF JusTice. 3%” x 
9H pp. Price 


Sw. fr. 0.40: deluxe SO 


paperbound 


Basic Facts Aspoutr THe UNirep Na 
rions, 44 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1955 
1.6. Price: 15¢, |] Sw. fr. 0.50 


An outline of the structure and 
functions of the United Nations and 


the specialized agencies 


Your UNrrep Nations, 64 
Sali No. LOSS A1.5. Price 


Su iy » 00 


Official, illustrated souvenir guide 
hook to the United Nations Head 


quarters 


How THE UNtrep NATIONS BEGAN 
3/ pp. U.N. Sales No. 19511.11 
Price 1 Se ] Su iy 0.450 


A classroom text for pupils twelve 
to sixteen years of age It also pro 
vides lesson material for the use of 


teachers. (Revised 1954) 


to the headquarters of the agency 


Almost all 


at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters 


How To Finn Our Asout THI 
UNITED NATIONS. 67 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 19551.17. Price 15¢, 1 0.50 
Contains general information about 

the United Nations and lists material 

ivailable for use in studying the aims 
ind activities of the Organization 


PEACEFUL USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


See advertisement on last page 


ICAO’S EXPANDING ROLE 
MEMORANDUM ON ICAO. 60 pp. Inte? 
national Civil Aviation Organiza 
tion, 1080 University Street, Mont 
{vailahle in English 


French and Spanish. Free 


real, Canada 


The story of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization told in a popu 


lar-style, illustrated pamphlet 


ICAO Montreal 


annual subscription 


IcAO =BULLETIN 
Canada. Price 


$2. 00: sinele copy 25 cents 


Published ten times a year, this 
publication provides a concise ac 
count of the activities of Icao and 


features additional information of In 


terest to Contracting States and the 


international aeronautical world. Eng 


lish, French and Spanish editions 


TeRMsS USED IN CON 
NECTION WITH INTERNATIONAI 
Civi. Aviation. Icao, Montreal 
Enelish into French and 
Spanish Edition $7.00 
into Enelish and French Edition 
$/.75 


LEXICON OF 


Canada 
Spanish 


More than 2,500 terms in English 
French and Spanish equivalents used 
in aeronautical fields, such as air 
craft design and operation, aerodrome 
construction and air traffic control 
and in the fields of aeronautical car 
tography, communications and me 


teorology 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE AS 
ACTIVITIES OF THI 
ORGANIZATION IN 1954 89 pp 
ICAO Vontreal Canada Dow 
’SH4 (9.P/2 27/4/55 Price 
ivailable in Enelish. French 
and Spanish 


SEMBLY ON THE 


$/.00 

















/ 


Five Seconps, 24 pp. Icao, 





Every 


Montreal, Canada ivailable free 
in bLenelish. Fy j Spanish 
An illustrated description of the 


progress of aviation during the past 
ten years. 


(ONVENTION ON INTERNATIONAL Civil 
AVIATION 126 pp Icao, Mont 


real, Canada. Price: $1.25 


A trilingual edition of the Conven 
tion which is the constitution of the 
International Civil Aviation Organ 
ization. 


EXHIBITION PicTURE Set. Icao, Mont 


treal, Canada. Price: $1.00 


A series of sixteen sheets designed 
to be used as a visual display; each 
sheet is fourteen inches by twenty 
Ihe display tells the 
story Of ICAO in picture and text 
Available in English, French and 
Spanish, or as pictures alone with- 
Out text. 


inches in size. 


BUILDING FOR STATE OF SOMALIA 


TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT FOR THI 
TERRITORY Of! 
ITALIAN ADMINISTRATION, AS AP 

ASSEMBLY 


SOMALILAND UNDER 


PROVED BY THE GENERAI 
ON DECEMBER 2, 1950. 1/3 pp. U.N 
Sales No I9SI1VI.ATA 


/ Sw. fr. 0.50 


Price iS¢ 


THe Trust Terrirory oF SOMALI 


LAND UNDER ITALIAN ADMINISTRA 
rion, 343 pp. U.N. Sales No, 1953 
Il H 2 Price $7.50 ps Su i 


14.00. 


Prepared by experts appointed | 
the United Nations 
ance Administration, FAO, UNESCO and 


Technical Assi 


WHO, this report deals with the land 


United Nations Day 


(Continued from page 15) 


projects which would be of advantage to community 
and country and thus help to bring the United Nations 
world of “better standards of life in larger freedom” a 


little nearer realization 


Thus the launching of a community project such as 
road building or a function to honor a United Nations 
technical assistance expert either from or working in 
one’s community would be a suitable observance for 
promotng economic progress A university may arrange 
a discussion on an economic theme 
flags may be presented to community development 


projects, and some practical assistance given as a 


gesture of support 


I xamples of observances to promote social progress 
and fundamental human rights are the endowment by 





individuals or organizations of hospital beds, rural 





population and economy of Somali 
land, with livestock and natural pas 
ture, agriculture, education and public 
health 


UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION TO 


TRUST TERRITORIES IN Eas! 
AFRICA 1951 44 pp Trustee 
ship Council, Official Records 


Eleventh Session, Supplement No 
4. Price: 40¢, 3/, Sw. fr. 1.50 


Report on a visit to Somaliland by 
a United Nations mission 


THE ROLE OF HEALTH IN GUARANTEEING 
A SECURE WORLD 


WorRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION, WHAT 
IT Is 10 pp. World Health Or 
ganization, Geneva, Switzerland 
Leaflet briefly describing the struc 

ture and activities of WHO 


A STRATEGY FOR WoRLD HEALTH. 34 
pp. WHO, Geneva, Switzerland. 


An illustrated pamphlet describing 
the diversified, 
ot WHO 


worldwide activities 


CHRONICLE OF THE WorRLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION. Monthly WHO, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Price: annual 
subscription—-$2.50, 17.6, Sw. fr 
$10.00; single issue 25¢, 1/9, Sw 
fr. 1.00. 


Contains general information on the 
principal activities of wHo, including 
the meetings of its governing bodies 
and the work of its regional offices 
and field teams, and summaries of the 
reports of expert committees and other 
study and advisory groups. It presents 
a regular monthly account of interna 
health 
activities 


tional work, its scope and 





BULLETIN OF THE WorRLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION. WHO, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Price per volume (six 

$8.50, £2/17s., Sw. fr. 

$/.50, 10/-, Sw. 


issues) 
34.00; single issue 
ir. 6.00 


This is the principal scientific peri- 
odical of wHo, It is designed to bring 
to the knowledge of medical and pub 
lic-health workers articles of inte! 
national significance on subjects within 
the scope of WHO's interest and activi 
ties, such as communicable diseases, 
maternal and child health, nutrition, 
environmental sanitation, public-health 
administration, mental health, protes- 
sional and technical education, biologi- 
cal standardization, addiction-produc 
ing drugs, and the unification of 


pharmacopoeias 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL AND VITAL STATIS 
ric Rervorr. Monthly. WHO, Ge 
neva, Switzerland, Price: annual sub 

$/0.00 t3/8s., Sw fr. 


varies with 


scription 
42.00; single copy 
number of pages of each issue 
Ihe Report contains statistics on 
notifiable diseases in various countries 
and on general mortality, infant mor 
tality, and natality in various countries 


and in the larger towns 


Rervort or THe Dimecror 
Worip HraLTu 
ASSEMBLY AND TO THE UNITED Na 
59. 209 pp.; illustrated 


ANNUAI 


CGsENERAL TO THI 


rions. No 
by maps and photographs and pro 
vided with a separate index. Price 
$2.00, 10/-, Sw. fr. 6.00 
A comprehensive account of WHO's 
activities and accomplishments during 
1954 






clinics, mobile libraries, scholarships or travel fellow 


vise functions 


United Nations 


national 


Nations works 





in another country 


poster contests, 


cultural understanding can be encouraged. 


ships in the name of the United Nations; the honoring 
of women elected or appointed to important positions, 
and the adoption by a school in one country of a school 


Trade union organizations may de 
honor freedom of association, and 


freedom of opinion and expression may receive special 
commemorative treatment in the press. 

As an observance to promote world rule of law, 
courts of law and legal institutions may honor United 
Nations work for the maintenance, development and 
codification of international law 


International film festivals, art shows and exhibitions, 


stimulation of books and 


articles by distinguished writers on aspects of United 
these are ways in which international 
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IN'TERNA'TIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


OCTOBER 3-2! INTERNATIONAL C ONPER 
PNc re ON QOtive On (,eneva 

onvened by the United Na 

the result of 


rao tor j 


request by 
conference to consider 
the conclusion of an international 
Provi 
ional agenda include discussion 


greement on olive nl 


of international measures designed 
per mal 


which exist of ire 


te difficulties 


expected to 


meet th 


me 6concerning olive oil; and 
preparation of international agree 
ment mbodying such interna 


tional measures 


OCTOSER 4-7 PREPARATORY COMMITTEE! 
or THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
of « chomp 1TOON (ACC) He id 

quarter 
Iwenty 


on usual 


ninth session. Will carry 
preparatory work on 
oordimation with specialized 


gencn 


OCTOBER 11-14 AOMINISTRATIVE COM 
MITTER ON (COORDINATION (ACC) 
Headquarter 

Twenty-first session. Will discu 

questions of coordination between 
the United Nation mc the pe 
ialized agenck 


WorkING PARTY oF THI 
ISTANCE Boarp. Head 


OCTOBER 20-21 
TRCHNICAL A 


quarte ; 


1 RCHNICAI ASSISTANCI 
sdquarters 


OCTOBER 24-26 
Boarp, Fe 
lhirty-fourth s« ion, Will discu 

unt programming for 1956 

ell as the financial status of 

the expanded program and al 
ingement for the annual pledg 

ing conference. Will also review 

viministrative irrangements = of 


the exe inded program 


OCTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 12 PERMANENT 
Ormom BoarD AND NAR 
Davos Supervisory Bopy 


C PNTRAI 
Cor 

(,eneva 
Central Opium 
session) will 


Ihe Permanent 
Board (fourteenth 
examine the 1954 statistics for 
export import stocks, 
facture, conversion and consump 
tion in order to ensure that drugs 


menu 


produced for legitimate purpose 
(medical and scientific) are not 
diverted into illicit traffic 

The Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body (sixty-seventh session) will 
estimates of drug 
requirements furnished by govern 
ments for 1956 and their suppl 
mentary estimates for 1955. In 
sddition, where countries have not 
furnished estimates for 1956, it 
will itself calculate their requir 


ments 


examine the 


The two organs will also hold 
punt meetings their fourteenth 


jomnt session 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


OCTOBER 5-68 WoRrKING PayTy ON CON 
TRACT PRACTICHS (ENGINEERING) Of 
INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS COMMIT! 
THE. Creneva 





OCTOBER 10 WorKING PARTY ON INTER 
YATIONAI PASSENGER [TRANSPORT 
SERVICES BY ROAD OF THE INLAND 
TRANSPORT COMMITES Geneva 


OCTOBER 11-14 SUBCOMMITTER ON STA 
TISTICAL INFORMATION OF THE IN 
LAND I RANSPOR' COMMITTEI 


(,erne j 


OCTOBER 17-21 WorKkING PARTY ON STA 
t. INFORMATION OF THE IN 
TRANSPORT C OMMITTEER Ler 


OCTOBER 19-28 WORKING PARTIES OF 
rHe HoUusInG COMMITTEES Geneva 


OCTOBER 24-27 WORKING PARTY ON 
STANDARDIZATION or PERISHABLE 
FooosTurt oF THE COMMITTEE ON 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


INTER-SECRETARIAI 
TRAINED PER 
DEVELOP 

Banga 


OCTOBER 10-17 
WorRKING PARTY ON 
JONNEL FOR 
MENT (PCAPRTI io, UNESCO) 
lore 


ECONOMIC 


Fifth meeting 


INLAND WATERWAY SUB 
Last Pakistan 


OCTOBER 24-31 
COMMITTEE! 
Third s ‘ Pi 
mecluck iralt 
ing the measurement and registra 
tion of ve cl employed in imland 
navigation uniform system ot 
hbuoying for inland waterways in 
Asia and the Far East; uniform 
tem of shore marks for inland 
terway tudy on model gov 


visional agenda 
convention regard 


ernment organization to deal with 
vt and river and canal conser 
inmcy;, progre report on the es 
hment of traiming centre 
diesel marine mechanics; 
progre report on demonstration 
pilot project on improved design 
ind operation of craft, including 
use Of pusher craft and towing 
method clected plans of tw 
current inland waterway 
development 


vessel 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 12 WORKING 
Party ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND PLANNING Banekok 


First meeting. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
io 
OCTOBER 17-29 COMMITTER ON 
ON PLANTATIONS, Geneva 
Third sessior Agenda includes 
general report living and work 


productivity 
possible measures 


WorRK 


ing conditions and 
on plantation 
within the countries and indus 
tries concerned for stabilizing em 
ployment nd earning of planta 
tion workers 


OCTOBER 17-NOVEMBER 5 WorRKING GROUP 
ON INTERNATIONAL STANDARD CLASSI 


FICATION OF COCCUPATIONS. Geneva 


OCTOBER 24-29 JoInr Maritime Com 
MISSION Paris 

Agenda in 
Director 


Fighteenth session 
cludes eport of the 


MEW TING™= 


General; proposed maritime ses 
ion of the International Labor 
(ontference possible revision of 
the Wages, Hours of Work and 
Manning (Sea) Convention (Re 
vised), 1949, No. 93; flag trans 
fer (whether a questionnaire on 
this subject should be addressed 
to governments, and, if so, its 
form ind = content) 
welfare in port 
of th 

vention, 


seafarers 
revision 
Placing of Seamen Con 
1920, No. 9; refugee 
ealfarer the desirability of con 
Preparatory Technical 
Maritime Conference 


OCTOBER MEETING ON LAND SETTLE 


MENI Greneva 


pe wsible 


ening i 


FAO 
NeaRk East CENTRE ON 
Baghdad 


Expanded 
Program 


OCTOBER 1-20 

LAND PROBLEMS 

Part of the 
Assistance 


OCTOBER 1-27 TRAINING CENTRE ON 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION METHODS 
Cairo & Sirs-al-Layzan, Egypt 

Part of the Expanded Technical 
\ tance Program, the purpose 
of thi Centre ws to give both 


Tex hnical 


prospective and practising exten 
ion workers, who have already 
technical training 
instruction im ex 
philosophy, organization 
methods and techniques, and an 


eceived some 
in agriculture 
tension 


opportunity to observe extension 
projects in operation. The pro 
gram will consist of four weeks 
of combined discus 
ion, demonstration and field ob 
ervation 


classroom 


OCTOBER 4-15 LATIN AMERICAN FoORES 
rRY COMMISSION, Caracas, Venezuela 


Draft agenda in 
forest policy; research in 
Latin America; review of regional 
projects, under way or proposed 
review of recommendations of 
the Fourth World Forestry Con 
gre technical assistance activi 
ties in the region 


Fifth session 
clude 


OCTOBER 4-DECEMBER 10 FAO/WHO NI 
rRITION TRAINING CENTRE FOR 
bf RENCH-SPEAKING TERRITORIES IN 
AFRICA, SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. Mar 


seilles 


OCTOBER 10-15 FAO/ECI 
FORESTRY COMMISSION 


EUROPEAN 
Rome 
Fighth session. The Commission 
will consider annual reports on 
forest policy, which this year will 
deal more particularly with labor 
questions. It will also study reports 
on “small woods,” forest fires 
pests and diseases, and forestry 
films 


OCTOBER 
CENTRE ON 


SouTH 


10-DECEMBER 10 TRAINING 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY FOR 
America. Concepcion, Chile 


OCTOBER 12 WoRKING PARTY ON AI 
FPORESTATION AND R#PORESTATION 
Rome 

Will examine and report to the 
European Forestry Commission 
on the annual statistics submitted 
by member governments 





13-NOVEMBER 2 FAO/WHO 
SEMINAR ON NUTRITION AND 
EDUCATION. Baguio Philip 


OCTOBER 
JOINT 
HEALTH 


pines 


OCTOBER 17-27 MEETING ON 
PRODUCTION IN THE FAR EAST 
India 


POULTRY 
Poona 


OCTOBER 20-27 COMMITTEE ON COM 


MODITY PROBLEA (CCP Rome 


I wenty-sixth < 
OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER FAO COUNCH 
Rome 
I went f ‘ on 


INTERNA 
TRAINING 


OCTOBER 31 (approx. 6 weeks) 
TIONAL INLAND FISHERIES 
CENTRE. Bogor, Indonesia 

Ihe participants will hear lectures 
nd undertake field work and 
other exercises on the survey and 
appraisal nland fishery re 
ource ind be instructed in the 
to ulation nd implementation 
of administrative and development 
programs based on the results of 
uch survey and appraisal work 
Ih course will deal with the 
methods of investigation of natu 
ral and artificial bodies of water 
and with the techniques to be 
used in improving these waters 
and in stocking them with fish 


OCTOBER FAO COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAI 
CONTROL (CFC). Rome 
I wenty-first session 
OCTOBER 


WITH INTER 


Rome 


RELATIONS 
NATIONAL COJRGANIZATIONS 


COMMITTEE ON 


Eighteenth session 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER SEMINAR FOR FOREST 
RESEARCH WORKER Dehra Dun 
India 

Ihe Seminar will deal primarily 
with the application of statistical 
methods in forest research, par 
ticularly in silviculture, and will 
consider plans and data from cur 
rent experimentation in the fol 
lowing fields: seed, nursery work 
and planting; the effect of silvi 
cultural treatments on old-growth 
natural regeneration thinnings 
improvement; feelings; growth of 
mixed forest types and sampling 
for forest inventory 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER JOINT FORFIGN OP 
ERATIONS ADMINISTRATION (U.S.)/FAO 
TRAINING COURSE ON LAND Prop 


LEMS, Baghdad 


UNESCO 


OCTOBER 20-22 IN 
SORY COMMITTEE ON 
ENCES. Tokyo 


First 


FERNATIONAI ADVI 
MARINE SCI 
meeting 


€ ONSULTATIVIE 


Paris 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 4 
COMMITTEE ON YouTH WorK 


ICAO 


OCTOBER 10 FACILITATION DIVISION 


Manila 
Fourth session 
plifying regulations for 
tional passenger traffic 


Will consider sim 
interna 


REGIONAI 
Manila 


OCTOBER 27 (4 weeks) Pactri 
Ain NAVIGATION MEETING 


Fourth meeting 


wHO 


OCTOBER 4-11 ExXxprperRT COMMITTER ON 


INSECTICIDES. Geneva 


Closed meeting 


OCTOBER 6-12 Srupy Group on EP! 
Lerpsy. London 


Closed meeting 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDIZATION Cre 


OCTOBER 10-15 
BIOLOGICAL 


neva 
Closed meeting 
OCTOBER 17-22 Sruby 


HABILITATION OF THE 
TIALLY Dear CHILD 


Closed meeting 


CGsROUP ON RI 
DEAF AND Par 


Geneva 


OCTOBER 17-22 COMMITTER ON 
NATIONAL QUARANTINI 


INTER 
Geneva 


OCTOBER 24-29 EXxprerRT COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL FDUCA 
TION. Geneva 


Closed meeting 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 5 [I xPERT COM 
MITTEE ON SEROLOGY AND LABORA 
rORY ASPECTS 
haeen 


Gseneva ofr 


Copen 


Closed meeting 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 5 [I xPrrRT COM 
MITTER ON INTERNATIONAL PHARMA 
COPORA. Geneva 


Closed meeting 


UPU 


OCTOBER 14-16 
UNIVERSAL 
Rome 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THI 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


itu 
OCTOBER 3-11 INTERNATIONAL TELEPHON! 
CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE (CCIF) 
WORKING PARTY OF SUBCOMMITTEE! 
ON RAPID OPERATING Metuons. Pari 


OCTOBER 7-21 cow 
( MAINTENANCE) 


StTupy Group 9 


Paris 


OCTOBER INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH CON 
SULTATIVE COMMITTER (CCIT )—StTupby 
Group VIII (European switched ne 
work ) 


OCTOBER ccir——-Stupy Groupe IX (Op 
erating methods and quality of serv 
ice). Geneva 


Geneva 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


OCTOBER 10 SoutTu Paci 
SION Noumea New dledonia 
Pacifu 

Fourteenth session lo 
and coordinate economic and so 
cial improvements of NSOT’s in 
the region 


COMMIS 
South 


promote 


Postal UNION Of THE 
Bogota, Colom 


OCTOBER 12 
AMERICAS AND SPAIN 
hid 

Seventh conegres 

OCTOBER 17 INTERNATIONAL RUBBER 

Srupy Group. Monrovia, Liberia 
Twelfth meeting 

OCTOBER 24-NOVEMBER |! 
COUNCIL FOR THE 
THE SBA 

Annual meeting 


OCTOBER 27-DECEMBER 10 Gat! 
rRACTING Parties. Geneva 


INTERNATIONAI 
EXPLORATION OF 
( ope nhage n 


{ON 


Tenth session 


OCTOBER THIRD 
FERENCE UNION FoR PUBLK 
FoucatTion. Rome 


INTERNATIONAL CON 
HEALTH 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


OCTOBER 2-5 
TION OF 


EUROPEAN 
AGRICULTURI 
Seventh General 


CONPEDERA 
Paris 
Assembly 


OCTOBER 2-6 
ERATION 


INTERNATIONAL ROAD FED 
Rome 


Second World Congress 
OCTOBER 2-14 


Grermany 


WorLp's YMCA, Mainau 


A course for 
industry 


young workers in 


OCTOBER 5-9 PAX 
TIONAL CATHOLK 
TELLECTUAL AND CULTURAI 
(muc), Lucerne 


ROMANA—INTERNA 
MOVEMENT FOR IN 
APPAIRS 


Second international congress of 
Catholic artists, Theme: the cul 
tural and spiritual mission of the 
artist 


OCTOBER 9-15 Wor.p 
CHURCHES (constituent member of 
cou). Bossey, Switzerland 

Youth department Furopean 
Ecumenical Secretaries Consulta 
tion 


COUNCH or 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 
Paris 


Arbitration 


OCTOBER 12 
OF COMMERCE (ICC) 


Court of 


C OMMITTE!I 
THEATRE IN 


OCTOBER 13-14 FPxecutivi 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
sTirutTe (itt). Paris 


OCTOBER 17. INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANS 
PORT ASSOCIATION (IATA). New Yors 
Eleventh annual general meeting 
Worip FrDERATION of 
NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS 
Heidelberg 


Regional seminar on teaching 
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